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ABSTRACT 

Thii conference covered the following topics: (1) 
individualized initruction in Arabic^ French, Gerfflan, Latin, Bussian, 
and Spanish at the Ohic State Oniversityi (2) individualized 
instructien in the sam^j languages at other institutional and (3) 
individualized instructien in other languages. Panel discussions 
included Individualized instruction at small institutions, developing 
oral proficiency in an individualized setting, a roundtabie 
discussion for administrators of individualized programs, and 
training teachers for individualized instruction* (JB) 
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ABOUT THE CONFERENCE 



Individualized instruction is a term that has many different 
meanings and many widely varying manifestations. It Includes 
concapts and ipprQaches that have emerged from the efforts of our 
colleagues throughout the teaching professiGn, at all levels of 
education, from kindergarten through college and In post-graduate 
training. As a pedagogical approach, i nd I vidua! i zed I ns truct ion 
is still evolving, and will probably continue to Incorporate and 
synthesize elements from a vast range of possibilities. 

In January 1976, the National Endowment for the Humanities 
awarded the College of Humanities of The Ohio State University a 
major grant to develop and implement a system of individualized 
Instruction at the elementary level In six foreign languagesi 
Arabic, French, German, Latin, Russian and Spanish. Endowment 
support extended until December 31 i 1979. Through Its Depart- 
ments, the College of Humanities provided matching funds to make 
this experiment possible. 

In order to share the results of our research with the rest 
of the profsssion, the College of Humanities sponsored the first 
National Conference on Indlvrdual ized Instruction in Foreign 
Languages in May, 1979, Foreign Languaga teachers at the post- 
secondary level throughout the country were Invited to visit The 
Ohio State University, observe the proprams in operation, and 
examine the curricular materials. Conferees from schools other 
than The Ohio State University numbered 150* They represented 
a total of 119 Institutions from 34 states, plus thci District 
of Columbia. 

The conference served as a forum for discussing not only 
the individual ized language programs at The Ohio State University, 
but also the Indrviduallzed language programs that have been 
developed at other colleges and universities. Generally speak- 
ing, the programs at institutions other than The Ohio State 
University have come about through the commitment and energy 
of one or two persons within a department. Apart from The Ohio 
State Iniversity, no other Institution has had the resources to 
create programs and materials of such magnitude. This volume 
is intended to make generally available detailed information 
about the programs at The Ohio State University as well as 
representative programs from other post-secondary Institutions, 
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SESSION I 

HISTORY OF INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 
AT THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1979 
1 :00 - 2:30 



LEON I . TWAROG, PRESIDING 
DIRECTOR, PROJECT IN INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 



Diet her Haeniake f, Dean 

Col lege of HumanitiBS ^ The Ohio State University 

Opening RBmarks 

Welcome to the first National Conference on Individualized 
Instruction in Foreign Languages at The Ohio State University, I am 
delighted that so many of you could come to Columbus for this very 
Important occasion. Please know that I share your concern about the 
problems of teaching foreign languages in this day of decl!nlng en- 
rol Iments and continuing challenges to the existence of a language 
requ \ rement . 

While most of us are or have been language teachers, there are 
also many administrators and professors of literature participating 
in the conference. I am pleased to have Just the right forum for a 
eonference of this sort. 

As a profession, we can ill afford the hiatus that has traditionally 
separated the "language people" from the "literature people." These are 
not two separate areas. Rather, they are complementary parts of a 
humanistic discipline that develops the mind-s critical, conceptual 
and analytical capacity. 

Through concerted action, through sharing Information about new 
developments in the teaching/learning process, we all play a part in 
-Improving the quality of language instruction. 

During tha conference, you will learn more about the grant from 
the National Endowment for the Humanities that has made these programs 
and this meeting possible. The grant preceded my arrival at The Ohio 
State University by almost three years, ind I too am still learning about 
it. I can say, though, that this award has had an enormous impact upon 
the way language is learned here* and I hope that Impact will spread. 
The grant has given us the financial resources to develop Individualized 
curricula in six foreign languages. It has served as a catalyst In 
strengthening partnerships among departments and administrative offices. 
The individualized programs have raised the possibility of attracting 
new groups of students to foreign langyages. 




The grant carries with It the provision that our research and 
materials be disseminated to the widest posiible audience. Your par- 
ticipation ii an Important phase of that dissemination. Your insights, 
reactions and observations will be extremely valuable as we try to 
achieve national visibility for our efforts. 

Many of you have created Individualized programs and materials 
without benefit of the tremendous resources av? liable here. The pur-^ 
pose of this conference Is for all of us to Ic rn from one another's 
axperlence* In the hope that we can bring renewed energy and vitality 
to our chosen profession. Thanl< you for attending. 
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SESSION I , CONTINUEO 



Address by Laon Ty/arag 
overview and Background 



Abstract 

A background of the proposal funded by the National Endowment for the 
Humanities is given. Its goal was to develop and implement individualized 

urriaula at the elementary level in Arabic ^ French , German^ iatin^ 
Russian and Spanish. These programs are self spaced , competency ^based ^ 
and offer a system of variable credits Some choice of goals and lemrning 
Activities is perndtted . The selection and development of the curricular 
materials^ the pilot phases and full implementation are described ^ Major 
issues yet to be resolved are motivation and program evaluation^ The 
overview includes details of the lemrning centers and their operation, 
staffingr mnd enrollments , 

Full Text 

I would like to thank Dean Haenicke for his remarks^ and add my own 
welcome* We look forward to a stimulating and productive conference, 
and I am delighted at the response from the orofesslon. 

This afternoon, from 2 '30 to 4:30i you will have a chance to learn 
in detail about the individualized programs that we have developed here. 
The Coordinators and staff of each program will make a full presentationp 
and will be available to chat with you informally and enswer your questions. 
During this opening session, I would like to explain the origins of these 
programs* the grant which has made their development possible, and my 
hopes for the conference. 

History of the Individualized Programs at Ohio State 

Let me say at the outset that The Ohio State University did not 
invent Individualized instruction. The concept had been realized 
effectively In many programs at other colleges and unl vers I tl ei , and 
in a variety of dliclplines several years before our University (and 
more specifically the College of Humanities) became interested in it* 

In lS71f the Dean of the College of Humanities appointed a special 
committee to review foreign language instruction at this University. As 
you no doubt recall, the early *70s brought much criticism of the Ian- 
guage requirement* Students wanted courses that were "relevant,*' and 
foreign languages were not considered to be in that category. Even some 
of our colleagues in other areas of the arts and sciences supported the 
movement to abandon the language requirement. The College and the 
University held firm* however, and the requirement still stands today. 
But it was clear that the time had come to re-examine our methods of 
teaching, and the goals of foreign language instruction generany. 
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Tha committee made several recommendations to the Dean, intended to 
bring new vigor to foreign language instruction: 1) To provide greater 
flexibility at the basic level (101 through 10^, Elementary and Inter- 
mediate) In course content and program structure; 2) To incorporate new 
educational ideas in teaching; 3) To provide different tracks, beginning 
in the third quarter. Tracking might be offered In areas such as con- 
versation, sciences international business or law, political or social 
theory, art, history, etc. k) The committee also recommended that during 
the 4th quarter of Instruction students be permitted to explore certain 
areas in greater depth, relying on texts in the foreign language, and 
linking language study with another area such as political thought, con- 
temporary culture, or scientific developments. 

The committee's report brought about a major currlcular overhaul. 
Tracking was introduced as an attempt to match course content with the 
students' interests. Gradually, the momentum began to gather for a 
major effort toward individualizing foreign languages. 

Various attempts to Implement individualized instruction were being 
made In other disciplines. The climate seemed favor individualization: 
the Mathematics Department had created CRIHEL (£urriculum Revision and 
Instruction in Mathematics at the ^lementary l^evel). Through this pro- 
i^ram, the Math Fepartment sought to respond to the widely varying learn- 
ing styles and abilities among students. The 5'hour course was divided 
Into 2 sections, a 3"hour component and a 2-hour component^ designed to 
permit students to adjust the pace of their learning during the quarter. 
The option of a slower pace was Intended to help students see mathematics 
as less threatening. 

With these developments in mind, John Shumaker, then AssoGiate Dean 
of the College of Humanities, conferred with several colleagues to see 
what further changes could be made that were in keeping with the College 
committee* s recommendations. Dean Shumaker had the major responsibility 
for curriculum, and he realized the potential benefit that certain changes 
might bring to foreign language Instruction. 

During the academic year 197^"75, Dean Shumaker and his colleagues, 
Professor Dennis Kratz of the Classics Department and Profiissor Gilbert 
Jarvis of the College of Education, began developing a proposal to the 
National Endowment for the Humanities (NEH). Dean Shumaker and his col- 
leagues hoped to continue the momentum of currlcular revision, and take 
advantage of the climate that favored a change of approach. 

Put briefly, the goals of the proposal may be summarized as follows: 
to create Indlvidua' ized curricula at the 101 and 102 (Elementary) levels 
in Arabic, Fren Germani Latin, Russian and Spanish. Through these new 
curricula, the College would focus upon 5 major concerns: 

1. To address the problems that the "lock-step" approach 
creates for many students; 

2. To reduce attrition; 

3. To make the study of foreign language nrare appealing; 




To Increase enrol Imentfi ; 

5, To marshal and apportion resources of the 'Jniverslty in a 
new way, by restructur I ig the teach i ng/ 1 earn I ng process. 

In order to achieve these gasls, the proposal to NEH calls for the 
participation of four different k^nguage departmentf. within the College; 
it also calls for collaboration between the College of Humanities and 
the College of Education. 

Three important factors d i f ^'erent iate .ne Ohio State program from 
virtually all the efforts in individualized instruction in foreign lan- 
guages that have preceded it in this centur/. First, It is administra- 
tively tied directly to the Dean In the ColitQe of Humanities; second, It 
is a concerted effort to develop programs in six diFferent languages and 
to Incorporate these programs as parts of t -a regular Institutional pro- 
grams of the various departments. Third, this Is u massive effort to 
redirect the thinking of tenured faculty members in Unguage and litera= 
ture departments, in a major unls/erslty which tends i.^ view its mission 
as one of graduate research and teacning. 

Definition of individualized instruction at The Ohio l^ trntm University 

Individualized Instruction is defined in differfint ways at different 
Institutions, As defined in the proposal, ■ nd I v i dua 1 zed instruction at 
Ohio State has the following characteristics: 

K Self-paced: the student determines his/her rate of progreis; 

2, Mastery-based: minimum level of proficiency necessary 
to advance Is 801; 

3, Variable credit: student earns from 1 to 5 credits 
or more per quarter; 

4, Some choice of learning activities. 

5, Some choice of objectives. 

The choice of objectives and learning activities becomes available 
(generally) at the 103 and 104 (Intermediate) Uvels. As I mentioned, 
the original proposal calle'^* for the development of curricula at the 101 
and 102 levels. NEH funds were awarded in J^injary 1976; by April of that 
year, the Coordinators and staff hac! JsiMded to create individualized 
materials for 103 as well. During '973, ^:he College of Humanities pro- 
vided funds for the development oF *u4 in French and Russian, completing 
a sequence that could be used to ^^.atisfy the language requirement, and 
we hope to do the same In the otf er languages within the next year. 

Selecting among objectives siid learrlng activities, then, becomes 
possible in 103 and 10^. The ba*Jc mate lal required to learn the lan- 
guage in the Introductory stager (lOI-lOl) Is not subject to a great deal 
of choice. 




As you will see, the curricula vary in design from one language to 
the next. In Arabic, for example, there are two parallel sets of 
materials, A and B. One is more detailed than the other, and requires 
more tlme'to complete; the othsr is des'nnad for students who acquire 
language more readily, and absorb information more quickly. 

Phases of the NEH Project 

I mentioned that NEH funds became available in January 197S^ The 
grant will terminate in December of this year. At that tl™, the pro-^ 
grams will be operated and administered solely by the J«pe . Trments . This 
phase win conclude the NEH-suppor ted evolution of the programs, an 
evolution that began with a planning phase from January through June 1976. 
During that time, the Coordinators and staff developed a statement of 
goals'and objectives for the individualized curricula in their respective 
languages . 

The creation of the materials actually began In July of 1976, and 
continued through August 1977. The first major decision for each lan- 
guage was the selection of a core text. In each language except German, 
the staff decided to adopt an existing text, and to write Individualized 
materials to supplement It. The German staff decided to write an entirely 
new set of individualized materials, including the presentation of all 
grammar, conversation, and culture, as well as drills, quizzes and tests. 

The process of selecting the text and designing the materials was 
itself an individualized one. In some cases, the Individualized program 
uses the same text as the classroom; in other cases, the texts are dif- 
ferent. During the course of the conference, you will have an opportunity 
to see what the differences are, and what advantages and disadvantages 
they present. 

The first pilot phase saw the Introduction of the Individualized 
courses In Arabic, French, Latin, Russian and Spanish. (I might add here 
that In fact the Latin program had been In existence since September of 
1975, In anticipation of the grant, the Classics Department had approved 
the development of Individualized materials to accompany the core text, 
and the first students In the individualized program were those enrolled 
In Latin.) The first pilot phase for the modern languages lasted from 
September 1977 to June 1978. During that year, enrol 1 ments were kept at 
a low level, so that we could pay particular attention to the effective- 
ness of the materials, and to the problems of Introductlng a different 
system of instruction. The opening of the German program was delayed 
until September of 1978 in order to give the staff enough time to finish 
writing all the materials; furthermore, the additional time was needed 
to complete negotiations for Instructional space. 

The second pilot phase began In September 1978 and ends In June 1979. 
During this phase, we are Integrating the programs Into the departmental 
structure In several ways. First, the entire department, the chairman, 
junior and senior faculty, and clerical personnel, are all being advised 
of developments within the program, and they are being asked to assume 
more responsibility for Its operation. Second, we are involving a broader 
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cross^sect ion of Graduate Teaching Associates. As the number of students 
increases, more Teaching Associates are assigned to the programi repre- 
senting a broader range of eKperience, Third, the materfals are being 
revised. During this phase, we will make whatever final changes are 
necessary, and then the materials will be ready for distribution on a 
national basis. The fourth major element of this phase is the introduce 
tion of the German individualized course. Because German Is being offered 
a year later than the other languages, its pilot phase is being compressed 
somewhat* The advice of the other Coordinators will be helpful In point-" 
i ng out those areas that might conceivably require special attention in 
German. This collective eKperlence should more than compensate for the 
shorter implementation phase for German. 

The final phase of the project will begin In September 1979- At 
that time, we will remove all limits on enrollments. We expect the 
individualized sections to attract approximately 800 students, or 301 
of the fall enrollments In these languages at the corresponding levels. 

Major Issues 

NEH support will terminate on December 31 i 1979? but the programs 
will cont i nue . I n the 1 1 me that rema Ins , between now and December , the 
College and the departments will work together to resolve some issues 
that remain a bit troublesome. As conferees, you bring not only your 
own experience, but also an objectivity and a perspective that will no 
doubt prove very useful during our discussions over the next few days. 
I would like to outline the major issues as we see them. 

1, Motivation. While we have no hard figures from other programs, 
we suspect that the problems of motivation and procrastination are not 
unique to this campus. We must find ways to ensure continuous effort on 
the part of the students; we must devise a policy that will enable the 
program to operate efficiently during those periods (specifically, the 
end of each quarter) when the number of students and their sudden In-" 
splration place considerable stress upon the Instructional team, 

2, Evaluation, This area is probably the most complex, since it 
involves so many different kinds of measures: intuitive Judgments, 
statistical analysis, comparisons among very diverse elements. The ques= 
tions we must ask are quite straightforward: Do the programs work? Are 
they better than, as good as, or less satisfactory than the classroom 
programs? If we have parallel sections at the 101-102-103-104 levels, 
both individualized and classroom, and If the two programs use different 
texts, how can we be sure that the quality of teaching and learning is 
equally good in both programs? Do the students really learn? How much 
do they learn? 

To answer these questions will require a great deal of time and 
study. Even then, we probably cannot hope to eliminate all ambiguity 
and uncertainty from our conclusions. 

3, Outreach. We will expand our effort to publicize the Individual- 
ized programs, and make them known to a broader clientele. We will bring 
them to the attention of the traditional undergraduate student body, but 
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of the quarter, each student must meet with an instructor, review his/ 
her progress, and decide how many credits he/she will complete. This 
decliion is then entered on a document we call the 7th week contract. 
The student commits h!m/herself to a certain number of credits for that 
quarter. Failure to complete that work results in a grade of E (failing). 
Through the contracts, we achieve the variable credit that is such an 
Important feature of the program. 

To progress through the mater iali, the students are required to 
demonstrate competence or mastery at each step. Mastery is defined as 
Sol, the level widely agreed upon as the minimum proficiency required 
for continued progress and success. If a student does not pass a quli 
or test with a grade of 80l or better, he may review the materials, seek 
additional assistance, and then try to complete the quiz or test again. 

Fixed standards of proficiency are particularly important In a 
skill-building course, where the learning tasks can be readily separated 
and set forth. Since language learning is a vertical, cumulative effort, 
success in the the later stages can only occur If the proper groundwork has 
been laid at the outset. Conversely, poor performance early In the course 
leads almost Inevitably to failure later on, and is apparent In low grades, 
high attrition, and a dislike for language study. Mastery can be achieved 
through this program, and Is Important not Just from the student's point 
of view but also from the department's and Institution's point of view. 



Description of Materials 

In each program, the staff selected the text to be used as the heart 
of the individual Ued curriculum for that language. Some coordinators 
choose an existing text, while others wrote the textual materials in their 
entirety. In the case of German, Professor Werner Haas and his staff have 
created all the materials, as 1 mentioned earlier. In the case of Latin, 
the materials had been written to supplement the text used In both the 
individualized and the classroom sections, a series of graded readers 
called the Cambridge Latin Course (CLC) . In the Spring of 1978, the 
Classics Department decided to discontinue the use of the CL£, and now 
Professor Douglas Lacey is creating an entirely new set of materials, to 
be used In the individualized section and in the classroom. The new 
materials should be ready for distribution during the next academic year 
(1979-80), following a period of experimental use, correction and revision. 

The Individualized materials eKplain In detail points of grammar and 
usage that, in a classroom setting, would ordinarily be provided by the 
instructor. The materials are divided Into units or modules. Each unit 
corresponds to one hour of credit. Thus, a student who completes three 
units has earned three credits. 

To some extent, the materials are sel f- I nstruct lonal . The directions 
provide explanation and examples designed to enable students to become 
familiar with the materials on their own. Naturally, students are en- 
couraged to visit the centers and check In with the Instructors at any 
time. In some programs. In fact, certain minimum attendance requirements 
have been adopted, as a way to foster progress and increase motivation. 
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we will also try to attract persons who may be returning to the University 
after some absence* Students in Continuing Education may alio be in- 
terested, since in many cases they are highly motivated, and require a 
fleKibla schedule. 

We will address all these issues during the conference. By hearing 
about individualized programs in other parts of the country, we hope to 
learn how these difficulties have been resolved elsewhere. 

Up to this polntj we have reviewed in a general way the circum- 
stances that led to the foreign language proposal. We have described 
individual iied instruction as it has developed at Ohio State, Now, I 
would like to explain In some detail how individualized instruction 
operates here* including a few remarks concerning the administrative 
implications of this effort at the college^ department and program levels. 

Details of the Programs 
% 

Self^pacing makes necessary certain changes in the way instruction 
IS delivered. The classroom format is no longer appropriate for the way 
Instruction and testing are to be handled in an individualized context. 

There is a learning center for each language. Some languages share 
facllltleSj as in the case of German and Arabic, where the courses are 
offered in the same spaca^ but on a staggered, rotating schedule. The 
learning center is In fact a classroom, which has been reserved for a 
partfcular language. No other activities are scheduled in that space* 

Each center is open for a block of time each day, usually from S'.OO 
to 4:00. At least one instructor Is on duty at all times. The centers 
are equipped with tape deckSj study carrels, tableSj chairs* desks for 
the Instructors, file cabinets* and a supply of materials such as 
magazines and newspapers. Explanatory materials, supplementary exer^ 
cises, drills, quizzes* and tests are all kept In the center. 

The procedures for students enrolling in individualized instruction 
are essentially the same in all programs. The student registers for the 
individualized course as he would for any other course. Several of the 
languages require students to attend an orientation session at the begin- 
ning of the quarter. The purpose of the session is to acquaint students 
with the way individualized instruction works, and to point out how it 
differs from the classroom approach. During orientation, the instructor 
emphasizes the importance of the student's own initiative. Students must 
take responsibility for their own learning. They are urged to maintain 
a productive pace, and to display continuous effort. The instructor 
explains the way the materials are organized, and the steps necessary 
to the completion of each level or phase of instruction. 

Contracts 

Upon entering the Individualized program for the first time, each 
student enrolls for 5 hours of credit* In subsequent quarters* students 
may register for 1* 2* 3, 4 or 5 credits (or more), depending upon the 
amount of work already completed or still remaining. During the 7th week 



In each program, the students are required to see the instructor at 
various junctures within the curriculum, to participate in conversation 
groups, completa exercises, take quizzes or tests, or simply to make con- 
tact* As soon as the student completas a quiz or test, It is corrected 
by the Instructor* The student learns his score immediately, and reviews 
all his responses, correct and erronenus. The tutorial dimension reflects 
one of the ideas set forth in the proposal: that students should derive 
the maximum benefit from the contact time with the Instructors. 

St affing 

For the most part, the Instructional staff consists of Graduate Teach- 
ing Associates (TAs). One or tm TAs are on duty at all times; in addi- 
tion, the Coordinator, a person of faculty status, spends time In the 
center helping students and judging the effectiveness of the materials. 
TAs are assigned to nhe individual ir.ed sections at a somewhat higher ratio 
than in the classroom. QeneranVi ?n the Individualized programs, one 
TA Is assigned per set of 25-3O students* Assignment to the Individual- 
ized center assumes a commitment of 12 to 15 hours per week. 

To provide the greatest flexlbnity possible, we decided to keep the 
centers open for a certain number of hours per day. Staffing In the^ 
classroom Is based on the number of students per section. Staffing in 
the individualized section Is based on the maximum amount of time the 
center can be kept open per week, taking Into account enrollments and 
the number of TAs that can be assigned* 

An example may be helpful. If in French we have 150 students enrolled 
In individualized Instruction, then we have the equivalent of approximately 
6 classrooin sections or 6 TA appointments. TAs are assigned to the center 
for 12-15 hours per person per week, on a schedule agreed upon within each 
program. 

TAs In Indi vlduaHzed instruction are not required to prepare In the 
same way that they would to meet their classes. However, the TA must be 
familiar with the entire ranqe of curricular materials, and must be able 
to ^leld questions from students at all levels of instruction, from 101 
throygh 103 or 10^. Therefore, the most experienced TAs are preferred 
for assignment to the individualized centers, TAs in the individualized 
courses are not responsible for keeping office hours, since their duty 
In the center substitutes for office hours. 

All the centers will be open tomorrow morning for you to visit. The 
exception Is the case of German and Arabic, which share space and operate 
on an alternating schedule. The German program will be in session tomor- 
row from 9 to 1 . If you are interested In reviewing the Arabic materials 
during that time, please see Professor Cadora during the coffee break. 

Statistics 

To give you some Idea of the magnitude of language Instruction at 
OSU, I would like to share the following data for this quarter: 
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I nd 1 vidual I zed 





Classroom 


# Students 


1 nstruct ion 


# Students 


Arab Ic 


101-103 


7 


101-103 


47 


French 


101-104 


489 


1 0 1 - 1 04 


' 219 


German 


101-102 


176 


101-102 


62 


Lat i n 


101-103 


94 


101-103 


43 


Russ ian 


101-104 


52 


101-104 


56 


Span i sh 


101-103 


822 


101-103 


225 


TOTAL 




1 ,640 




652 



In other words, enrollment in individualized instruction now con-^ 
stitutes 40l of instruction at the level in these 6 languages. 

I should hientlon that the programs have not been widely publicized. As 
their existence becomes more generally known, enrollments will continue 
to increase* 

Program Evaluation 

The programs are now virtually complete and ready to be reviewed and 
examined. We invite your comments and criticism. We want to know in what 
ways these programs would complement or enhance foreign language instruc- 
tion at your institution* 1 would also like to ask you the following 
question: What assumptions have we made at OSU that would present a 
serious obstacle to using this approach or these materials at your 
institution? 

Pre^Conf erence Session 

Last March we Invited 6 colleagues from other Ohio colleges and 
universities to visit OSU and review these programs. They spent a day 
and a half with us, and provided very useful insights and observations. 
They raised an important issuei the staffing and operation of these 
programs are based upon the availabllfty of a pool of graduate students 
to teach in the Individualized sections. Many departments where in^ 
dividual Ized Instruction has been developed do not have access to that 
,very important resource. How would this assumption affect your Insti- 
tution's willingness to consider these programs or materials? 

In addressing these and other issues, you will provide Invaluable 
assistance as we enter the final months of this experiment* Your remarks 
will help us focus our attention on aspects of the program that may have 
escaped our notice. 

few moments ago I mentioned program evaluation. I would like to, 
mention that we have invited to campus 6 evaluators^ people who are known 
and respected In their own fields and beyond. We have asked them to 
examine the materials carefully, to review the programs, and to meet with 
the ind ividual lied staff. Each evaluator has agreed to submit a full 
report I focusing upon three major areas: 1) A thorough and detailed 
assessment of the materials; 2) An assessment of the operation of the 
program; 3) A Judgment of how these raterials might be used at other 
schools. You are welcome to speak to the evaluators about the programs, 
and share your observations with them. 




Adele K. DoncKenko Russian 

Bruce Fcyer Spanish 

Ronald Gougher German 

Carolyn Ki 1 lean Arabic 

Dale Lange French 

Floyd Moreland Latin 

Conference Schedule 

During our final session on Saturday morning we will hear a brief 
summary from Sessions III. IV, and V. At that time, we will try to 
achieve an overview and synthesis of the information that has emerged 
from the conference. I have several goals for the conference. First, 
I hope that it will be helpful in the evaluative process, by enabling us 
to com ire various programs around the country. Second, I hope that these 
meetings will add to the general knowledge of individualized instruction 
in foreign language. To that end. we plan to publish the proceedings In 
the falK Third, I hope that our experience at this University will have 
a positive impact, and that It will increase understanding of the options 
available In language learning. We would like to offer our assistance 
to our colleagues in developing and assessing their own programs. 

A comprehensive report on the entire project will be submitted to 
NEH in January of 1980. Copies will be distributed upon request. 

If there is sufficient interest, we may want to plan another con- 
ference In a year or two to see how individualized instruction is faring 
at that point. There might be some value In developing a newsletter 
which could serve as a specialized medium of communication for colleagues 
who are Interested in problems of individualized instruction in foreign 
languages. We wt 1 1 be happy to serve as a clearinghouse for inquiries 
and information, and to provide whatever assistance we can. 
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SESStON II 



INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
AT THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 
THURSDAY, MAY 10, 1979 
2^30 - 4:30 



Arabia 

Frederic CmdorM 
Nmzih Daher 



Abstract 

Low enrol Im&nt and high attrition in classroom Arahia made an indi- 
vidumlized (sBlf^paced) option Bmmm vmluable^ StudBnts may begin 
Arabia 101 at any time, may transfer from the classroom to the in- 
dividual i^ed program, and viae versa , and may complete the 4- guar- 
ter langumge requirmment in Arabic at a mBBtmry Imvel (B^ or higher) , 
The te3€tB are dmsaribed; an innovative feature is dual^ track gram^ 
mer explanations ~ Evaluation basad on student questionnaires has 
resultBd in some changes in the nmterials , contract signing, and 
testing procedures* Enrollnmnt , attrition, credit and gradm tab^ 
ulations compare favorably with thosm of the classroom track. 

Full Text 

A. Needs Aiiessment 

The Arabic Program, Hke Near Eastern Language Programs at other uni- 
versities In the country^ has faced two problems since its inception at 
Ohio State University in 1967' 1) low enrollment and 2) a high rate of 
attrition* Aside from the relatively limited interest in and use of Arabic, 
in comparison withj for example, Spanish, French or Russlani the relative 
difficulty of the language^ coupled with a different and highly unfamiliar 
script explain low enrollment. In addition, many beginning students think 
that they are about to embark on an eKOtic flying carpet. They quickly 
discover that a modicum of work is required to learn basic linguistic skills, 
whether in Arabic or any other language. Fearing the possibility of a low 
grade or even failure because they have demonstrated no sustained or con* 
sistent effort, such students gradually disappear. 

The major goal of self-spaced instruction has been, therefore, to alle- 
viate this dual problem of enrellment and attrition. The Individualized 
program makei it possible for otudants: 

1) To register for Arabic 101 any quarter during the academic year. 
Previously, beginning Arabic was offered In one section, only once a year 
In the Autumn Quarter* Because students may now begin 101 In any quarterj 
enrol Iments have increased. 
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2) To transfer from the classroom to the individualized programi 
instead of dropping the course altogether when students experience lin- 
guistic or other academic difficulties, unaiit ic i pated conflicts or new 
commitments. The rate of attrition, particularly between quarters, has 
d I mi n I shed s 1 gn i f 1 cant 1 y . 

3) To consider seriously — without 'a tongue-in-cheek' attitude — 
the possibility of taking Arabic to fulfill the foreign language require- 
ment with the reaionable guarantee of a grade of B- or above, 

B, Development of Learning Materials 

The basic teKts used In both the classroom and the individualized 
program for the entire 101-102-103 sequence are^ 

K Cadora, F. Phonology and Script of Arabic , OSU. 

2, Abboud, P. et, a1 , , Elementary Modern Standard Arabic , Part 1, 
Revised Ed i tionV University of Michigan, 

In conjunction with these core texts, a series of three books titled 
Elements of Modern L I terary Arabic ■ A Self-Paced Course , are used In 
Arabic 101.03, 102:03, and 103.03. Parts One, Two, and Three are sold 
at all of the local bookstores; parallel tapes are available in the 
Learning Center and in the Listening Centers located In Cunz and Denney* 

All three parts of the Individualized teaching materials are in a 
preliminary version and require formative evaluatloni after a year or 
two, for further revision. Each part contains 5 units; each unit Is 
divided into stages which correspond to the lessons In the basic texts. 
The structure of al 1 the units Is essentially the same, I ncl ud ing unit 
goals, stage objectives^ activities, stage and unit achievement tests, 
cultural segments, answer keys and review sections. Advancement from 
one stage or unit to the next Is self-paced (allowing variable credit) 
but requires 80l mastery of the materials. An innovative feature is the 
use of two tracks, A and B, to explain the same set of grammatical points 
in two different ways. Track B is usually in sumrrary form and may be 
deductive or inductive In method of presentation. This track may be used 
for review and reinforcement of materials already covered in Track A by 
average students or for fast pacing by students with high linguistic 
aptitudes. 

C. Evaluation 

Evaluation has been based on unit (longer) and stage (shorter) 
questionnaires. Our data suggest that students In general are highly 
receptive to the program. Nonetheless, several critlciims and observa- 
tions were made which prompted the following changes: 

* The revised materials now include grammar review sections and 
cultural segments (some with taped music) at the end of each 
unit. The cultural segments, however, are not pedagog leal ly 
linked to the language material. 
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^ At least one unit must be completed by contract-^i I gn f ng time in 
order for a student to continue In the course. We hope that this 
win persuade students to spend more time in the Learning Center, 

* Students who earn 80l or higher on the Pre-Test are allowed to 
use it as a final grade» elfmlnati^ig the next step of taking the 
Unit Test which is Identical In structure. 

Not only the same basic texts but also the same stige and unit teits 
are used In both the classroom and the individualized program. Students 
In the latter program achieve a higher average because they spend a great 
deal more time studying, reviewing^ and ralnforcfng the materials In each 
lesson. Less than 51 of the students ever fail stage and unit achievement 
tests the first time. Students who survive these courses, tn the class- 
room or the individualized program, should be about equally prepared to 
do 104 work, 

1 , Enrol Iment 

An overall comparison of enrollment figures, given below, of the 
pre-indlvidual lied year (1976-77) with those of the individualized pilot 
year (1977"78) reveals a significant improvement every quarter: 



Quarter 


Course 




1976-77 


1977-78 


Autumn 


101 .01 
101 .03 




Zk 


12 

16 




Total 






28 


Wi nter 


102.01 

101 .03-102 


.03 


17 


6 
30 




Total 




17 


36 


Spr i ng 


103.01 

101 .03-102, 


.03 


to 


3 
31 




Total 




10 


3^t 


Summer 


112 

101 .03-102. 


03-103.03 


8 


26 




Total 




8 


26 


GRAND TOTAL 






59 


12^4 



In the Autumn, enrollment in 1978 surpassed that of 1977, In the 
Winter of 1978 enrollment doubled and in Spring and Summer it tripled. 
The total enrollment for the academic year 1977^78 was double that of 
the preceding year. The quarterly average of the number of students 
registered in first-year Arabic (excluding the Summer) for the academic 
year 1977^78 is 31* Since the entire sequence of Arabic 101.03-103,03 
is available every quarter, the average should go up to at least 40. 
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Enrollment should CQntinue to rise in subsequent years as 1) the Arabic 
Learning Center's hours are extended to include evening hours, In order 
to attract students from the business and ethnic communities; 2) the pro- 
gram and materials are further evaluated and improved, and 3) Individual- 
ized teaching materials are developed for Arabic 10^, which is also a 
sk! 1 1 ^bu i Idi ng course. 

2. Attr i t ion 

The average rate of attrition during the pilot year in the individual- 
ized program (571) is not significantly different from that of the class- 
room (581). 

3. Credit 

The average number of credit hours earned by students in the in- 
dividual ized program during the pilot year (Including the Summer) is 2.3* 
This correlates with the number of hours (or days) spent in the individual- 
ized program: students in this program spend less than half the number 
of contact hours in the classroom. 

4. Grades 



The overall grade average of the students in the individualized pro- 
gram (A-) is somewhat higher than that (B+) of students in the classroom* 

It is probably irrelevant, perhaps Inappropriate, to compare per- 
formance in the two settings because they functionally complement and/or 
supplement each other. They form one coherent and coordinated system, 
not two competing structures. Students In the conventional classes can 
go to the Individualized Learning Center for additional help, tutoring, 
etc. 

D. Major Linguistic Goals 

Modern Standard Arabic (MSA), in general terms. Is a syntactically 
developed and lexically and phonetically modified form of Classical 
Arabic. Its use is restricted to formal occasions: speeches, learned 
debates, lectures, news broadcasts and some programs on radio and TV, 
their written equivalents, poetry, prose, etc. Dialectal Arabic , which 
is not written. Is used on all i nformal occas Ions . 

Because of this diglossia, the major goals of the MSA 101-104 
sequence are 1) comprehension of written MSA materials on various aspects 
of Arabic culture, and 2) comprehension of spoken MSA. The third goal, 
speaking/writing proficiency, is of secondary Importance^ and serves to 
reinforce the first two skills. Speaking and writing are developed In 
Arabic 403 and 404, while proficiency In conversational dialectal Arabic 
is the exclusive goal of Arabic 201-202-203^ Nonetheless, fn order to 
liven up learning activities, dialogues derived from the text are intro- 
duced In each stage beginning with 102, 

Instruction In the 101-104 sequence of courses constitutes a graded 
and systematic presentation of the basic core of the vocabulary and 
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grammar of MSA, It Is a process of coherent and Integrated ski 1 1 -bul Idln 
with multipla routes to accommodate mdividual learning ityleSi and 
related cultural material* The curriculum provides l) a meaningful 
educational experience for the student desiring to fulfill a foreign lan- 
guage requirement or 2) a solid foundation for the student interested In 
further Arabic study of specialization. In either case^ this iequence 
enables studenti to gain new insights into another culture, to acquire 
sel f ^understand ing for good citiienshlp, and to broaden and deepen 
aesthetic and humanistic sensibilities. 

E. Videotapes and CAI 

The proposal had called for the development of videotapes offering 
supplementary xplanatlonSp The project staff decided to delay the 
production of videotapes until the textual materials had undergQne final 
revision, and we could Identify those areas of the curriculum where 
filmed presentations would be most helpful to students. 

The Texas CAI program for teaching Arabic phonology and script was 
consfdered for purchase. However, the cost of the program and of the 
necessary hardware was too high to be supported by project funds. 

F. Training Program 

No training program has been necessary so far simply because three 
research associates have worked on the development of the Instructional 
materials and taught In the Learning Center* They have been in the 
Individualized Program since It began. Training has been an on^golng 
activity In periodic meetings between the coordinator and the Graduate 
Teaching/Research Associates. Since Arabic has no graduate program, it 
Is difficult to find qualified graduate research and teaching associates. 
Nonetheless, a brief manual for staff training should be prepared, 

G. Dissemination 

A brochure on the Arabic Program was prepared last year which In- 
cluded a description of the Individualized Program, The brochure was 
mailed to business establishments with international or Middle Eastern 
interests and to local high school principals and colleges in the state, 

A paper was read at last year's annual meeting of tha American 
Association of Teachers of Arabic describing the Arabic Individual lied 
Instructional Program (AIIP) and giving a progress report. The paper was 
well received and since the basic text of the AIIP Is used at n^re than 
120 universities across the country, the AJ. materials are readily amenabli 
to use at these institutions. They may be available for off^^campus use 
by the beginning of next year. 

H. Large-Scale Implementation 

Once the Arabic 10N102-103 individualized books are revised^ Arabic 
10^ materials are Individualized, the Center's hours are extended, and a 
comprehensive publicity program is launched, then the program should 
attract about sixty to a hundred traditional and non*^traditional students 



every quarter. As American business continues to play a mijor role in 
the Investment of the wealth and economic boom generated by oil in the 
Arab world, more Job opportunities will require knowledge of Arabic, 
Since Ohio ranks first In the volume of International trade transactedi 
it is hoped that mora non-traditional students will enroll in the in- 
dividualized Arabic program. Slide/tape cultural materials are needed 
to provide a more meaningful context for the teaching of the language. 
Some of these materials, where feasible, should be pedagogical ly linked, 
to the language materials. 

I. Conclusion 

A successful program has several important elements. It sets forth 
objectives clearly for both teacher and student; It offers a variety of 
approaches to accommodate different learning styles; Its material Is in- 
teresting; it provides evaluative measures that Improve the teaching/ 
learning process. In practice a student's success Is reflected In his 
high grades and positive attitude toward the discipline. The program*s 
success Is demonstrated In graduati ng . successful students^ generating a 
positive attitude among the teaching staff and the administrators, 
attracting more students, and operating In a cost-effective manner. 

The Ml program at The Ohio State University has been reasonably 
successful. It has accommodated students with varying learning styles; 
it Includes evaluation procedures to diagnose the learner's weaknesses 
and strengths. These features have engendered positive attitudes among 
both students and instructors, and have resulted In nnastery learning at 
higher levels than In the classroom. Because of the MX program, enroll^ 
ments have doubled, and Instruction is now offered each quarter In the 
first three levels of Arabic. 
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SESSION I I , CONTINUED 



INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH 
AT THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 



Martha PmrmBZlmnyi 



tract 

Individual izBd instruation in Frmnah providem an mltBrnmtive to thm 
almssroom; it is BBlf spaaed and mBstery^bfised ^ it offers variable credit, 
strBBses all four skills, mnd p&rmits some choiCB of learning' activities ^ 
Grading, enrollment proaedureB , and armdit contracts arm eKplainmd , 
The aurriaulum inaludes the first 4 aourseB (101''104) at the introductory 
lev&l * Curriculmr materials are described, mb are the instructional Bpace, 
schBdule , and facilities ~ A question and answer section followB the full 
tBxt, and includBB topics such as the role of Benior faculty, suggestBd 
changBB to the program, credit contractB and testing* 



Full Text 

I , General PhllQ|oph^ of the Fxench individualized Instruction Prograiri at 
The Ohio State University 

French individualized instruction is part of a Un ivers i ty^wide program to 
expand, diversify, and Improve foreign language instruction at the beginning 
and intermediate level. The origins of the program reach back to 1970 and 
to the report of the Foreign Language Programs Committee, which suggested 
improvements in the structure and teaching of elementary language courses. 
The Committee recommended that each foreign language department '^explore 
the possibility of programmed study as a means for learning at an individualized 
pace for more effective self-evaluation by the student.-' Like the other 
languages, French had been criticized by disgruntled students and colleagues 
from other departments who challenged the necessity of the language requirement 
at thr University. My presentation will explain how our program reflects 
these Influencei as well as other factors, 

1 • 1 • Main Premisses 

When the individualized instruction program was initially conceived It 
was felt that some students would have a more successful language experience 
if they could work at their own pace, and in a manner better suited to their 
particular learning styles. Therefore, the main premises of the program are 
that I 

a. students may take as much or as little time as they need to 
cover a certain amount of material; 



b. they will be tasted only when they feel ready; 

c, a iatisfactory level of achievement will be required 
before they can proceed to more advanced materials* 

The classroom track offers the iame type of Instruction to all stu- 
dents, requiring them to progress at the same pace. Inevitably, some fall 
behind and fail, or drop from B to C to D; others are frustrated because 
the classroom pace moves too slowly for their capabintles. Individualized 
instruction affords students a better chance for a successful language 
experience because each student can have individual attention, learn at 
his/her own pace, and discover the learning strategy that works best for 
him/her. Individualized instruction at The Ohio State University Is not 
meant as a replacement for the classroom track, but rather as an alter- 
native, since some people do fare better in structured classroom situations 
where each day has its own set of demands and expectat Ions , Others fare 
better when they can engineer their own speed and manner of learning. 
Like the classroom track, the Individualized program alms at teaching all 
four skills: listening, reading, writing, and speaking. 

I .2. Statement of Goals 

The goals of the French Individual lied Instruction Program at The 
Ohio State University include the opportunity a) to participate In a 
valuable educational experience which will train students to be responsible 
for their own study habits; b) to overcome difficulties related to the 
study of a foreign language; c) to acquire the same skills and knowledge 
offered In the classroom, but in a way that accommodates I nd I vl dual needs 
and styles of learning; d) to understand conversational French as It Is 
spoken in a variety of ways in everyday situations; e) to communicate 
thoughti and ideas orally in French so that they may be understood by a 
native speaker; f) to read current magazines and newspapers In French and 
to develop a basic appreciation for literature; g) to write French with an 
acceptable degree of grammatical accuracy; h) to develop an appreciation 
of the basic values of the francophonic world; 1) and to develop a positive 
attitude toward language learning. 

These may appear to be extremely lofty goals, and In many ways they 
are with the degree of success or failure dependent on many factors. To 
a great extent, success Is due to the time, effort and hard work of many 
persons, faculty and staff, who have spent long hours creating an Individ- 
ualized instruction program. Those language instructors who are contem- 
plating the adoption of an individualized program can look forward to a 
lot of hard work. Many times, frus trait Ion may set In, colleagues may seem 
disinterested or even hostile, funding may be low or even nil, and students 
may seem to be unappreclat i ve. 

However, the individualized Instruction program In French has had many 
Joys and rewards, reflected in the eKperlence of students who have overcome 
(seemingly) insurmountable hurdles of language instruction. The program has 
found many supporters among those students who would have felt "locked in" 
by the pace of a classroom track. In general, the program has fostered good 
will and a better attitude toward the language departments. We hope that 
these indi vidtral Ized programs will have such positive results in other 
insti tut ions. 
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OSU-s individualized French program li meant to serve as a model for 
other colleges and universities. The program probably should not be copied 
in its entirety^ for each institution has Its particular needs and require- 
ments. But we all hope that our model will be helpful to our colleagues 
el sewhere. 

The following Information reveals many of the reasons OSU chose to 
develop an individualized program In French: 

1) attrition rates: 

a, an average of 261 between French 101 and 102 

b. an average of h5% becwsien 101 and 103 

G. a great percentage of the attrition In French 101 
occurred during the final two weeks of Instruction 

2) an awareness that there was much Inefficiency In Instruction 
because learning styles. Interests, and reasons for pursuing French study 
at the elementary level ^/ere largely ignored, 

3) grade Inflation, with no apparent improvement in student ability 
or motivation. 

k) the need to attract students from the community, and students 
whose schedules did not permit them to enroll for a five credit course 
meeting at a fixed hour each day, 

5) the need to change textbooks, materials, and methodologies in 
keeping with current trends in foreign language education, 

6) complaints with regard to pacing. 

7) the feeling that the language requirement would again be attacked 
by students dissatisfied with Inflexible and highly structured courses, 

1,3. French Individualized Versus Classroom Track 

Although the core material of the classroom track and the individual- 
ized track is the same, French Individualized instruction differs from the 
classroom track In the following waysi 

1) The Individualized program acknowledges that each student learns 
at a different rate, and that the time framework of the quarter system and 
course structures may be Ill-suited to many students, 

2) Students take tests whenever they are ready. If they do not 
receive at least 801 (B-) , they are required to review the material and 
retake the test until they receive at least a 

3) The course Is organized into a series of modules , generally equal 
to the amount of material covered In a two-week period In the classroom 
track. Each module is worth one hour of credit In French, Students must 
master each module (l,e*, receive a grade of 80| or above) before proceed- 
ing to the ne^t module* 



k) Instead of being raqulrad to complete five hours of credit per 
quarter, students can progress rapidly or slowly, earning as few or as 
many credits as they wish* 

The French Individualized Instruction Program would appeal to: 

1) Students who have a very complex study (or work) schedule and who 
would like to arrange their language study on flexible hours, 

2) Those who learn best with individual attention and small groups, 

3) Those who feel intimidated about foreign language learning In a 
large classroom setting. 

k) Students who learn language easily and quickly and who are 
impatient with the pace of a regular class, 

5) Students who experience difficulty with language learning because 
they have not mastered elementary concepts, 

6) Adults students re-entering the academic community, 

7) Students from the business world. 

8) Handicapped students. 

1.4. Mastery Learning, A Four-Skill Approach, and Variable Goal Options 

Progress In the Individualized Instruction Program is by "Mastery 
Learning*" The 80| (B-) proficiency is based on the assumption that a 
student who barely passes in the "lock-step" classroom track will experience 
increasing failure. The result may be a lowering of standards, as wall as 
a poor attitude toward language study on the part of students at all levels 
of ability. 

The individualized program develops all four skills: listening^ 
reading, writing, and speaking. However, the Individualized track recog- 
nizes not only that students learn In different ways and at different rates, 
but also that they may have different interests* priorities, skills, and 
proficiencies. Therefore, students may choose what is known as a "variable 
goal option" (either listening, readingj writing, or speaking) by contract- 
ing to do a number of supplementary activities. The Modular Achievement 
Test taken at the end of each unit is made up of four sections worth 25% 
(points) each. Each section covers one of the four skills. If a "variable 
goal option" is elected, the student Is expected to do better In that 
particular skill, having had the additional practice. The skill that is 
chosen, therefore, comprises. 351 (points), and the student may daslgnate 
the skill that he/she wishes to de-emphasIze In the grading. That portion 
of the exam will count 151 (points). The "variable goal option" Is Just 
that: totally optional. All students take the entire exam whether or not 
they elect the variable goal option. The proportion of the grading Is all 
that differs. 
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I I . The Student 



' 11.1. How the Student Enrol js: Credit Hours; Variable Credit; Credit 
Contracts 

First Quarter 

1) The student enrolls in French 10_,07 for five hours of credit. 
This is done with the academic counselor in the student's "college," I.e., 
ASC (Arts and Sciences), UVC (University College - for Freshmen and early 
Sophomores), AGR (College of Agriculture), etc, 

2) The student attends a one^week orientation in the Learning Center. 
During this period he/she fills out a Data Sheet indicating his/her desire 
to be in the program. In addition, the student fills out a Program Planner 
(perional syllabus) in duplicate, one for the Instructor, theother for 
him/herself. (See addenda for samples.) 

3) After orientation, the student may come to the Learning Center any 
time It IS open and work with any instructor on duty* The Center Is open 
several hours per day. Progress Is monitored on an Individual grade sheet. 
(See addenda for sample staffing schedule and grade sheet.) 

k) During the seventh week of the quarter, the student must consult 
with an instructor concerning the probable credit hours to be earned by 
the end of the quarter. As a result of this meeting, the student 

a. contracts to keep the five hours cred 1 1 des I gnat ion 

b. contracts to add hours 

c. contracts to drop hours 

This contract is binding (see addenda for sample contract)* Failure to 
fulfill the contract can result In a falling grade for the entire course* 
The grade of "Incomplete" Is NEVER given except in the case of death In 
the family or serious personal illness. Written documentation is required. 

5) If the student falls to sign a contract, the original credit 
enrol Iment applies, and all credits must be completed or the student 
receives the grade of E (failure for the entire course)* 

6) To remain in the program, at least one module must be completed 
by the seventh week. 

7) Experience has shown that a student can normally complete one 
credit hour more than the number earned by the time the contract Is signed 
(e.g., a student who has completed three modules by the seventh week would 
normally contract for four hours,) 



Successive Quarters 



1) Based on achievement during the preceding quarter, the rate of 
learning^ and his/her schedule^ the student may sign up for credit hours 
ranging from 1-20 during the next quarter. Orientation Is then optional ^ 
but the student must come to the learning center the first three days of 
the quarter and fill out another data sheet and a new program planner. 
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2) Re-entry into the classroom track !s possible after any S^hour 
block of credit (e*g,, after completion of French 101, 102 or 103). 

3) Entry from the classroom track to the individualized Is possible 
after completion of 101, 102 or 103, However, if the student earned lass 
than a B-, or wishes to transfer in the middle of the academic quarter, 
she/he first meets with the program supervisor to discuss special regula- 
tions and procedures, 

IU2, The Textbook and Learning Packets in French 101, 102 and 103 

The basic textbook Is 1 nvi tat ion , by Jarvis, Bonin, BIrckbichler and 
Corbin, published In 1979 by Holt, Rinehart and Winston. It is structured 
as fol 1 OWE : 

1) I ntroduct ion : New vocabulary is Introduced In reading passages 
and noncognates are glossed in the margin. Introductions are followed by 
comprehension questions which enable the student to find out how well he/ 
she understood the content of the reading, 

2) A Petite Conversation follows. This section reinforces the 
vocabulary and structures found in the 1 ntroduct ion . 

3) The Notas Cul turel les help to expand the student's knowledge of 
the francophonic world, 

k) The Gramma ire section is divided into four phases. The 
' 'Presentation ,^' given in English, is basically a deductive grammar ex- 
pTanation. The " Priparation" section gives Initial practice In manipula- 
ting the language. "Many of these drills are on tape- The " Transition" 
sections bridge the gap between grammatical drills and the expression of 
personal ideas. The" Communication' ' sections enable students to use the 
language In a personal way, often in small groups, 

5) Synthase ; A reading passage using many of the structures and 
vocabulary presented In the chapter. Noncognate vocabulary Is glossed and 
comprahansion questions are Included. " Communication" sections complement 
the skills learned in the chapter. (Levels 102 and 103 have additional 
texts. See sample Syllabus,) 

6) The Prononciation sections improve oral skills. These sections 
may be done at any time, and reviewed throughout the program. 

Modules Vl through XIII (French 102 and half of 103) include the 
raader ConnaTtra at se connaftre by Jarvis et al. (Holt, Rinahart, 
Winston). Modules XIV and XV (end of 103 level) are plays in the original 
French, Le Malentendu by Albert Camus and Huls Clos by J.P, Sartre. 

The Learning Packets that accompany the texts are published In 
separate sets for levels 101, 102 and 103 by printing facilities at The 
Ohio State University. They guide the students through each mdule. At 
the 101 level, there are ten chapters covered In Invitation , Therefore 
there are ten "packets" in the 101 set. A typical packet is divided as 
fol lows I 
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At the beginning of each packet in the section marked ''Objectives-' 
IS a list of the learning activities and instructions for the correspond- 
ing chapter. 

The "Objectives'' section is followed by the ^'Learning Activities*'' 

a) The column on the far left of the pags Indicates the code 
number for certain taped activities, 

b) Columns at the far right allow students to check off 
activities as they are completed, "S" Is the student, 
and if an Instructor goes over any of the activities 
she/he may initial and date that activity In the column 
marked "I 

c) It is recommended that students complete all activities^ 
but ' VequI red activl ties" are noted by an asterisk (*) 
and must be completed and presented to an instructor* 
Written required activities (") must be presented In proper 
order, and on a separate sheet* Instructors do not accept 
written required activities that are: 

1 ^ written In the textbook, 

2 ^ written in the packets, 

3 " mtxed together with optfonal activities or general notes, 
k - disorderly, hard to read, hard to find, or hard to follow* 

d) An "Answers*' section at the end of each chapter allows students 
to check the accuracy of many of the learning activities* 

e) A vocabulary self-check Is also included, 

f) Students are encouraged to purchase the workbook, Invl tat Ion 
a icrlre and check their work with a FILC instructor, A lab 
manual, Invitation a ecouter at a parler Is also available* 

g) In addition to the required activities (^) In the packets, 
students must attend at least one group conversation session 
per chapter before they are allowed to take the practice test. 
Group sessions are announced on the bulletin boards, and students 
are also given a written schedule which covers the whole quarter. 
The staff also provides a list of all students enrolled. In-- 
eluding the course level as well as telephone numbers. In this 
way, students can keep In touch and call each other for drill 
sessions and some of the required activities (*) , Only first 
names and phone numbers are released* (Students who do not 

want to be on this list Inform the Instructor or the Program 
supervisor In writing,) 

Suggested syllabi for lOl, 102, and 103 are as follows, assuming 
that the student is aiming for five credits per quarter: 
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French 101,07 Individualized Instruction 
Suggested Syllabus 



Required Texts: 

I nvi tatjon , 1st ed. , 
Jarvi % J et a1 . 

Learning Packets 101 

Optional , But Strongly 
Reconvnendad Texts i 

Invitation a icouter et 
a parler (lab manual) 

[ nvl tat Ion i §cr i re 
(workbook) 



Week 


One- 


Chapter 


1 ( 


Invitation) 


Week 


Two : 


Chapter 


2 


r 1 


Week 


Threes 


Chapter 


3 


II 


Week 


Four : 


Chapter 


i* 


1 1 


Week 


F i ve: 


Chapter 


5 


1 1 


Week 


S ix: 


Chapter 


6 


1 1 


Week 


Seven: 


Chapter 


7 


II 


Week 


Eight: 


Chapter 


8 


1 1 


Week 


Nine: 


Chapter 


9 


1 1 


Week 


Ten: 


Chapter 


10 


II 



} 

} 
) 

} 



Module I 



Module I I 



Module I 1 I 



Module IV 



Module V 
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French 102,07 Individualized Instruction 
Suggested Syl labui 



Requi red Texts : 

Invl tation , 1st ed,j 
Jarvi s , ^ aj * 

Connattre et se connattre , 
Jarv I s s et aj > 

Learn 1 ng Packets 1 02 

Optional , but Strongly 
Racommanded Texts : 

Invitation a ecquter et 
i parler (lab manual) 

i^^ltatlon a icrire 
(workbook) 



Module VI 



Module VI I 



Modula IX 



ModuU X 



Approx, Time 
1-1/2 weeks 



1 week 
1 week 



Module VIII 1 week 
1 week 



1 week 
1 week 



I nv i ta t ion 



Chaptar 1 1 



Chapter 12 
Chapter 13 



Chapter 1^ 
Chapter 15 



Chapter 16 
Chapter 17 



1-1/2 weeks Chapter 18 



Connattre 

La Graphologie 

La Franca et 1 es touristes 

L'Enfer 

La Petit Pengouin 

La Rivolte das femmes 
Ad iau 1 es vacanees 
trad i t lonnal 1 es 

Dfner a la ferme 
La Nouvelle popularite 
de la bicycletta 

La Fiancee da 

1 ' Atlantique 
Les Frangais vus par 

1 as Angl a is , , . 
Comment lire las lignes 

de la main? 

Que f a i re si vous voyez 

una souGOupe . * * ? 
La Grotta de Lascaux 
Papl 1 Ion 

Les Fammes sont-el les 
toujours en retard? 
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French 103,03 Individualized Instruction 
Suggested Syl labus 



Required Texts : 



i nvl tat ion , 
Jarvis ^ m% a 1 . 



Connartre et se connaitre y 
Jarvi s j et aj . 

Le Halentendu , 
Al bert Campus 

Huls CI OS , 
Jsan-Paul Sartre 

Learning Packets 1Q3 

Optional i but Strongly 
Recommended Texts: 

invitation 8 icoutar et 
J_PjXJ_^ [lab manual) 

I nvl tatlon a §crl re 
(workbook) 

French/English dictionary 



Approx. Time 
Module XI 2 weeks 

Module XII 2 weeki 



Module XIII 2 weeks 



Module XIV 2 weeks 
Module XV 2 weeks 



I nvl tat I on 

Chapter 19 
Chapter 20 

Chapter 21 

Chapter 22 

Chapter 23 

Chapter Zk 

Le Malentendu 
Huis Clos 



Connattre 

Un Homme qui a tout fait . 
Le Choc mStriqua 

ga arrive meme dans les 

mei 1 leures fami 1 les 
L'Amour: Part I 
L'Amour: Part II 

Sauriez-voui conduire? 
Sept remidei a la fatigue 

du matin 
"Chire Marie, Reviens" 

(In packet) 
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1,3^ Testing and Grading: French 101 , 102, 103 



Each rrodule contains three types of written and oral tests, generally 
similar in form and in content; 

1) Self-checks that will enable students to test their knowledge 
of the matarial as they progress through a module (included in the 
Learning Packets), 

2) A rer iired practice test taken after completing a module. 
(Graded Pass/Fall, minimum B-) . 

3) A Module Achievement Test. Depending on his/her score, the 
student proceeds to the next module, or reviews the material and takes 
an alternate form of the test. The test examines all four skills. Each 
is worth 251* The combined total must equal 80% (B-) . 

a. The Listening, Reading^ and Writing portions of all Modular 
Achievement Tests must be taken during a single block of 
time. If a student removes a test from the Learning Center, 
or leaves in the middle of a test for an Interval without 
completing these three portions, the entire exam will be 
discounted and must be retaken. 

b. The Speaking portion of the Modular Achievement Test may be 
taken any time before, along with, or any time after the 
Listen! ng- Read ing=Wri ting portion. 

c. A student must Inform the Instructor when she/he Intends to 
take the Speaking portion of the exam before she/he begins 
any port Ion of i t , 

The Listening portion of the Practice test is taken with a cassette 
recorder, with unlimited stop and rewind privileges. The Modular Achieve^ 
ment Test Is taken with a reel-to^reel recorder, with stop, but no rewind 
privileges. The listening comprehension eKams have been recorded by a 
native speaker and all items are repeated twice. The speaking test is 
taken with the Instructor. 

1 I ,4, The 104 Level 



The 104 materials and requirements are somewhat different from those 
of 101 through 103* Below is the suggested syllabus, followed by a descrip- 
tion of the course, 

French 104.07 Individualized Instruction 
Required Texts: 

Le Monde f^rangais , Bragger and Shupp 
Learning Packet Manual , French 104 
Aerodrame , DeHarven or , 
Suivez la piste , DeHarven material 
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ApproKp Time 



Aerodrame or Sulyez 1& piste 



Modu 1 e 


XVI 


2 


weaks 


Episodes 


1-5 


Mod u 1 e 


XVI 1 


2 


weeks 


Epi sodes 


6-10 


Modul e 


XV M 1 


2 


weeks 


Episodes 


11-15 


Modu 1 e 


XIX 


2 


weeks 


Episodes 


16-20 


Mod u 1 e 


XX 


2 


weeks 


Epi sodes 


21-25 



Le Monde f ranga i s/Learn i ng Packet (choice of 5) 

1p Medieval literary excerpts and selections from contemporary civilization. 
2. I6th century literary excerpts and selections from cqntemporary 
ci VI 1 iiat ion. 

3* 17th century literary excerpts and selections from contemporary^ 
ci vi 1 izat ion, 

I8th century literary excerpts and selections from contemporary 
c I V 1 1 i zat i on . 

5. 19th century literary excerpts and selections from contemporary 

civil izat ion, 

6. 20th century literary excerpts and selections from contemporary 

ci vi 1 i Mt ion. 

7. Francophonic world literary excerpts and selections from contemporary 

ci vi I Izat ion. 

The student chooses one lab program, Aerodrame (completely in French) 
or Suivez la piste (directions in English, but French more difficult), 
listens to five episodes per module, and takes a quiz on the material. 
This comprises the listening comprehension portion of each of the five 
modules of 104, (Lab manuals printed by OSU facilities; tapes by the EMC 
Corporat ion) . 

The student then chooses areas of literary concentration, one area 
per module* Seven areas are available, a maximum of five may be chosen 
for the maximum five credits available at the 104 level. Literary ex- 
cerpts are in the packets themselves. The student buys only those packets 
which he will use^ not all seven. 

The student is directed to readings In Le Monde f ranga Is which cor= 
respond to the century of literary concentration* For example, if the 
student chooses the eighteenth century module, she/he Is directed to 
readings in Le Monde fransals regarding the French Revolution. However, 
since excerpts from Rou¥seau's "Sophie" (Emile), a treatise on the education 
of women ^ is one of the readings, passages regarding the women's movement 
In 20th century France are also suggested. Thus, the student may compare 
francophonic literary-cultural history with that of modern France. 

In preparation for the Modular Achievement Test, the student in 104 
is expected to prepare a ten^mlnute oral report for the Instructor, and 
write a two^page essay in French* Related topics are suggested in the 
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learning packet. The student also takes a required practice test* All 
work must be at the level or above before the student may take the 
Modular AGhievement Test. The score on the test is the grade for that 
particular module or unit of credit. 

II.Sp Eyaluation and Grading Levels 101 through 104 

The requi red 80l proficiency carries a grade of B= ; 83% a grade of 
B; 881 a grade of B+; 901 a grade of A-; and 931 a grade of A. The final 
grade Is the average of all the grades for that particular quarter. 
Progress is sequential from module to module; there is no final exam. 
Grades are averaged separately for each quarter. 

Retest Pol Icy 

1) Practice Tests . A student who does very poorly on a practice 
test may be required to retake the practice test at the discretion of the 
Instructor. Such Information Is recorded on the student's grade sheet. 

2) A student who achieves below 8OI must retake a different version 
of the Modular Achievement Test. The student must wait a minimum of Ik 
hours and demonstrate the review and study she/he has done. 

3) A student who achieves 8Q| or above on a Modular Achievement 
Test may retest* This retest must be taken before work for the fol lowing 
module Is begun. Once a student begins work on the following module, no 
retests are permitted for previous modules. 



III. Physical Facilities 

II UK The Learning Canters 1977-1978 

During the pilot year, 1977-1978, the £rench J_nd i vi dua 1 1 zed Learning 
£enter, known as the FILC, shared space with the Spanish Individualized 
Program. The Canter was a large room, with a somewhat smaller room across 
the halK The first quarter of operation, Autumn I977i the FILC was open 
8=10 am and 12-2 pm. The Spanish staff was In the Center 10-12 and 2-4. 
Both programs shared the Center 4-5. This arrangement proved unsatisfactory, 
largely because of attendance patterns. Students rarely came at 8 am, but 
often too many showed up at 9. They usually couldn't finish their work 
by 10 am* Occasionally, the instructor or the program coordinator would 
have to stay after 10 am, thus Interfering with time allotted for the 
Spanish program. Soon the students learned that It was better to come 
12-2. But there were so many more who came 12-2 than 8-10, that again, 
the hours ran overtime. The original pilot program admitted 60 students 
and provided two FILC instructors, one I n the morn i ng, the other i n the 
dftarnoon; the program coordinator was available from 4-5. The morning 
initructor often found herself with little to do, while the afternoon 
instructor was often overwhelmed with students. 



any grades for mods. I-V 

any grades for mods. Vl-X 

any grades for mods. XI -XV 

any grades for mods. XV I -XX 



are recorded as Fr. 101.07 

are recorded as Fr. 102.07 

are recorded as Fr. 103.07 

are recorded as Fr, 104.07 
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For Winter, Spring, and Summer quarters, the hours were changed. 
Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, the Center was open l-5i Tuesdays and 
Thursdays from The Spanish program had the opposite schsdule, and 

this arrangement proved much more satisfactory. 

The Center was at that time equipped with three teacher's desks and 
chairs, two filing cabinets each for the French and Spanish prograins, 
student desks, a few couches and tables, and a partition in the large 
room to block off the testing area. The other room contained an instruct 
tor's desk and chair, student chairs, and three cassette listening booths. 

Testing proved to be a problem because of the physical arrangement. 
Testing was to occur in the partitioned area of the Center, but noisy con- 
ditions caused many students to complain* Furthermore, it was difficult 
to administer the listening portion of the exam to each student. To 
address this problem, all listening comprehension portions were put on 
tape. The practice exams were on cassettes, and modular achievement tests 
were on reel "to=reel , with rewind privileges only for practice exams. All 
testing was moved to the smaller room with the listening booths. 

IIU2. The Learning Center: 1978-1979 

Beginning Autumn Quarter 1979* the French and Spanish Programs no 
longer shared quarters. Spanish retained the large room, French took the 
other room, and added another small room next door. This small room was 
used for testing, and the tape decks were moved there, (The Spanish Center 
got its own tape decks.) 

The main room for the FILC now contains three teacher ^s desks and chairs, 
student chairs, couches and low tables for the group conversation area, a 
small library of supplementary French materials, and six filing cabinets 
for exams and related materials. Fresh exams are kept In the filing cabi- 
nets, whereas exams which students have taken are filed In the teacher's 
desks along with test answer keys and various student records* 

The smaller room contains three listening booths, a cabinet for 
recorder and exam tapes, a storage cabinet, and tables and chairs for 
students. No books or other materials are permitted in the testing area* 
The room Is checked at Irregular Intervals, and students know that an 
instructor can walk In any time, usually to set up an exam for another 
student. Cheating and discipline problems are negligible. 

Both rooms contain decorative realia giving the room a French atmos- 
phere not possible in most college classrooms. Faculty teaching In class^ 
room sections occasionally send students to the FILC for make-up exams. 
The FILC Is also available for meetings by members of the French section. 

Tapes to accompany the textbooks are available In the Center* However, 
since the listening booths are used for exam purposes, the textbook tapes 
in the FILC are limited to handicapped students only, (In 1977=1978, text- 
book tapes were available to all, but It was difficult to keep track of 
them, particularly at busy times. Several tapes were lost. This is not 
a problem with the limited number of test Ustening comprehension tapes,) 

The two rooms are kept locked when not In use. Other equipment 
includes bulletin boards and a telephone, 
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I I I The Listening Centers (Language Labs) 



The Listening Centers at The Ohio State University are responsibla 
for audio material for many programs, of which language programs are only 
a part. The three main listening centers are Cunz, Denney, and West Campus. 

The Listening Centers offer free dupljcating facilities. By brings- 
ing in their own blank cassettes, students may duplicate them free of 
charge on Listening Center equipment. They can then listen to these tapes 
at home. The College of Humanities at OSU also made arrangements to have 
tapes available In the public libraries In the Columbus area. 

The modern language building at OSU is Dieter Cunz Hall, whera all 
the individualized language centers except for Latin are housed. Since 
the Listening Center is also in Cunz, students are requested to use its 
facilities for listening to tapes , reserving the booths in the FILC for 
exams only. It would be ideal, however » to have enough booths In the FILC 
for all taped activities. 

IV. Staffing 

IV,]. Instructor/Student Ratios 

The pilot program of 1977^1978 operated with a program coordinator, 
two instructors (1 per 30 students), and one or two GRAs (Graduate Research 
Associates) who were responsible for writing tests, packets, and other 
material. Enrollment the first year was limited to 60 students per quarter. 

During the second year, we operated with a somewhat different staff- 
ing arrangement. The program coordinator remained In charge of supervising 
students, staff, and recordkeeping. Other responsibilities included serving 
as liaison with the Department of Romance Languages, the College of 
Humanities, and various other University divisions, and generating program 
materials. The research staff had been phased out* 

Section size for classroom track French is 27 students per instructor. 
In the individualized programs, one instructor Is assigned for every 30 
students. During Autumn, Winter and Spring quarters, seven instructors 
are assigned to the Individualized program, for a maximum of 210 students. 

It is difficult to predict quarterly enrollMnt figures with great 
accuracy. During the academic year 1978-79 there were apprOKimately 200 
students in the individualized program. The first week of classes saw the 
enrollment Jump to close to 2^*0 students. The program, with Its features 
of self-pacing, flexible scheduling, and minimum sounded very appealing 
to many students. However, as the quarter progressed, some students became 
disillusioned when they learned that they actually had to work and earn 
that Final enrollment figures for the year stood Between 150-170 stu- 

dents in the program per quarter* The Instructor/student ratio was one 
to 24, nearly identical to the classroom sections. 

Because of its flexibility and the pattern of attendance, the Individ- 
ualized program can accommodate students quite adequately with a ratfo of 
one instructor for every 30 students. As we achieve that ratio, the 
individualized program will become slightly less expensive for the Depart- 
ment to operate than the clasiroom program. 
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The Individualized Instruction program in French Is now In full 
operation. Plans are being made to add extensive "culture packets'' and 
to individualize the fifth quarter of French instruction as well. The 
faculty and staff of the program are happy to share our materials, methods^ 
and eKperiences, as per terms of the Grant from the National Endowment for 
the Humanities, with any and all Interested persons. 



QUESTION AND ANSWER SESSION 

AudienaB Participation as recorded by Sharron S. Saain 
R&Bpanses by presenter ^ Martha PereszlBnyi 

Q: You seem to work primarily with gradaate teaching assistanta* Where 
are your senior faculty? 

A: Senior faculty traditionally teach upper level and graduate level 
courses. GTAs handle the 100 level courses. Howevars If a senior 
faculty member expressed a deiire to teach in the Learning Center^ 
he or she would be extremely welcome. Senior faculty have often 
been Invited to tour the facilities and to comment on the Program, 

If you had it to do all over againf what would you do differently? 

A: I would structure the program more stringently with regard to require- 
ments, and what we expect of students with regard to performance. 
Most students are familiar with teacher-paced, lock^step classroom 
environment. They are unaccustomed to the ''freedom^' of the individual i 
program. Students had trouble pacing themselves, tended to procras- 
tinate, and often fell far short of their expectations concerning the 
amount of work they hoped to achieve* Based on students' perional 
statements and evaluations more clear'-cut deadlines, requ i rements , 
and guidelines are needed* 

The staff has responded with various requirements, deadlines and rules. 

Q; Ab a large Vnivermity , you have a pool of possible staff mendDers 
(graduate stud&nts) for the Learning Centmr> What about a small 
school with limited enrollment^ space , and staffing? How can 
individualized instruction be implemented in a mtmll school ^ col^ 
lege or university ^ eBpecially with regard to time? 

A: if you are a one=person department, or perhaps the only faculty member 
interested in individualized instruction, then you may simply have to 
work out your own unique system. However, let me propose three plans a 
a working modeK Let us assume that you have about 60 students and 
two Instructors avallables perhaps you and an assistant. Under plan 
I, one person can staff the Center in the morning, the other In the 
afternoon. Both of you will be putting in about two hours per day. 
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Plan I 



Instructor A 
I nitructor B 



Honda y t h r o u g h F r i d a y 

9-11 a^m. 
1 - 3 p,m. 



The disadvantage is that the instructor is alone and may on occasion 
be faced with a great many students. From the student's point of 
view, the disadvantage Is that she/he may wish to stay longer than 
the two hours. Plan II permits overlapping hours: 

Plan I I 

Monday throucjh Friday ^ 

10 - 1 r 

11 - 12 

12 - 1 

Plan Ml Is a variation of II and illustrates how mornings and after- 
noons can operate with overlapping hours: 



Plan I I I 



MondayWednesday-Fr iday 
9 - 10 " 



Tuesday^Thursday 
1 - 2 



B 



10 - II 

11 - 12 

Q: How nmny versionB of tmsts ara thmjcm? 



2 " 3 

3 - 4 



B 



There should be at least four versions of exams (A, B, C, D, etc.)* 
as well as the practice exam. 



Qi Whmn it is tlmB for signing the contrmat^ does thiB mffect fees 
in the form of refunds or extra ahmrgms? 

A: There is a flat tuition rate for fulU-time enrolled students at OSU, 
If the student is enrolled part time, however, there may be dif- 
ficulties. If the part-time student contracts for more than the 
number of hours for which she/he originally registered, the student 
would be billed for the extra hours. The procedure at OSU precludes 
refunds for any courses after the ^th week of the quarter. 

is there a net loss or gain regarding thm nun^mr of ar&dit hours for 
whiah a student reglstmrs and thm number for which she/he contracts? 

A: Normally, a student registers for language credit In blocks of five 
credits, which is the number of credit hours for the classroom track* 
In practice, however, students contract for approximately three hours 
each. 
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Q: How is the state BubBidy affectmd by the nmt loss of credit hours 
at contract time? 

A: State subsidy is determined by l4th day enrollment figures^ and 
therefore is not affected by the contracts signed in the 7th week, 

Q; Does the Btudmnt plan each week at a timB? 

A: No. The student Is given a perional syllabus, called a "prDgram 

planner'* at the beginning of each quarter Indicating datei* required 
activttleij etc. The student is expected to make out a program for 
the whole quarter. The student is better off with a synopils of the 
whole quarter rather than a weekly program. 

mmt if tha student changes his/her mnd during the third week? 

A: The student is given a new form and asked to prepare a revised 
schedule. 

Q: Do you have student rosters and data sheets? 

A: Yes* The student rosters are the same computer print-outs used by all 
classes at the Unlveriity, To Insure that a student has actually 
shown up and participated In orientation, we require a data sheet. 
Rosters and data sheets are kept on file In the Individualized office* 

Qi what about grade files? 

A: Student progress Is recorded on a separate grade sheet for each and 
every student. Active files are kept at the Center; inactive files 
are kept In the individualized office. Grade lists are recorded at 
the end of each quarter. Duplicate files are kept In the Rorrance 
Language Department main office. 

What does a chapter mean in terms of the amount of work? 

At We suggest about a week per chapter. There are approximately two 
chapters for every module (credit unit) of work. The student is 
required to attend one group conversation per chapter, lasting 
approxi mateiy ^5 minutes. He must turn in k required activities 
(homework) per chapter. Checking them with an instructor, along 
with questions, may take 5 minutes to 1/2 hour. The practice test 
with immediate correction takes about one hour. The modular achieve- 
ment test takes 1^2 hours, assuming that the speaking test and 
immediate correction follow. Tht above must be accomplished in the 
Learning Center. The amount of 'me that a student spends with 
tapes, working individually wit'% .*ther students, and itudylng at 
home varies a great deal, 

Q: Why must the student wait 24 hours before r&testlng? Is therm 
anything saarmd about 24 hours? 

A: We mean that the student must wait at least one day before retesting. 
We want to insure that she/he spends adequate time studying the 
material , 
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Do students complain about the waiting period? 

No. They are uiually diiappointed with their performance and want 
the time to study mora. 

Arm the goal options avmilable for the first &s well as later 
s&mestmrm (qumrtmrs) ? 

Goal options are available for modulsi l-XIII. Modules XIV and XV 
are literary modules, plays In the original French, Goal options 
are not available at the 104 level. However, the 10^ course Is 
extremely flexible and offers a variety of materials* 

Is there any option to literature as reading options? 

At the 104 level, students have the choice of six elassroom tracks 
at OSU: literature, conversation ^ "the French now,*' civilisation, 
science and philosophy^ scientific reading. The Individualized 
track is a composite of the first four, and is considered the 
"seventh" 104 track. 

Is all thm instruction handled by TAs? 

Primarily, yes, as is the instruction at the beginning and Inter^ 
mediate levels for all French courses at OSUi However, faculty at 
the rank of Instructor or lecturer also teach In the Centerp Or* 
Donald Corbin, coordinator of the basic language program, has also 
taught in the FILC. 

How do students entering from high schools know at which Imvel they 
should start? 

Freshmen and transfers would take the proficiency exam offered for 
all students with previous exposure to French, The proficiency exam 
has proved quite reliable In predicting success and indicating 
pi acement . 

How does the administration process the credit contracts? 

The credit contract is really a variation of a "change ticket" or 
an "add/drop" form* A copy of the contract Is sent to the student's 
college office (College of Arts and Sciences^ Engineering, etc.^ _ 
There, a secretary transfers the information onto a change ticket 
(add/drop form). The student is dropped from the couse, then added 
for the number of contracted hours. Students who drop by the fourth 
week of the quarter receive no mark. Students who drop between the 
fourth and seventh week of the quarter receive a "W," (After the 
seventh week, no drops are allowed; students can ^nly receive grades 
A through E,) The change tickets by which the contracts are proc^ 
essed are pre^dated for the fourth week. Thus, the computer registers 
the student for the new hours without showing a "W" for any dropped 
hours. At the end of the quarter, the grade cards show the con-^ 
tracted number of hours, not the original enrollment, (At contract 
time, students who choose not to alter their original enrollment are 
still required to sign the contract, to emphasize the Importance of 
finishing the work. Their contracts are kept In the department, not 
forwarded to the Collage office.) 
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Q: Wh&t if a student finishes more than the nuinter of credit hours, or 
does not finish the contracted hours? 

A: A student who finished more than the contracted hours would officially 
enroll for them the following quarter. In terms of actual work, she/ 
he would take up where she/he left off. A student who fails to 
complete the contract receives an *'E" (failure for entire course). 

Can a student earn thm imximum 20 hours in one qumrt&r? 

Af Starting at the 101 level, theoretical ly yes. In practice, however^ 
It would take an extraordinary student with extraordinary motivationi 
The most ever accomplished in one quarter was 11 credits^ we had two 
graduating seniors who had to complete the work in less than ten weeks 

Q: what happens if students forget mMterials between modules, or they 
need axtensivB revi&w? 

A: This Is handled on an Individual basis with suggestions appropriate 
for the particular student* 

HOW does one saorB the mxeraises? 

ki A grade is awarded only for modular achievement tests. All other 
materials are evaluated, at the discretion of the instructor, and 
must be at least level , Work below par must be repeated before 
the student Is permitted to continue* 
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INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN GERMAN 
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Abstract 

IndividualiZfBd GBrman includBS the first 2 aourmes (101-^102 ) at the 
Introductory level- All aurrlcular materials were armated EpBcifiaally 
for use in the individualized setting. The text contains all grammar 
explanations, exmraiBms , drills , reading smlections , eta. Features 
of the individualiz&d program include^ variable pacing , variable 
credit, msLBterg -based l&arnlng, a flexible schedule, and somm choice 
of goals ^ Enrollment procedures are described . A computar component 
(DECU) offers additional explanations and mxercises on graimar. 



Individual Izad Instruction in Elementary German consists of a series of 
ten learning sections, which are called units* There are five units each 
in German 101.02 and 102*02, and each of these units yields one credit hour. 
The completion of the first five units Is thus equivalent to the completion 
of the 101.01 classroom course* All textual materials are included in 
the learning packet Anders gelehrt, anders gelernt developed by Professor 
Werner Haas and his graduate assistants Art Krumiee and Loring Ivanick* 
When the Department of German at The Ohio State University decided to 
develop an Individualized Instruction program, Professor Haas and his staff 
agreed to generate the entire curriculum, rather than create materials 
around existing text. Therefore, the German program is self-contained. 
The text includes all explanations, exercises, etc. It may be revised at 
any time, as needed, without requiring the consent of authors and publishers 
outside the University* 

# 

Because the process of creating all the materials proved very time 
consuming, the German program was not implemented until Autumn Quarter 
1978* Although at the present time the German individualized program 
consists of 101 and 102 only. Intermediate courses 103 and 10^ are planned 
for the future* 

Basic Features of German Individual Ized Instruction 

In both the classroom and the I.I. program we emphasize a four skills 
approach-^-^that Is, students should achieve a certain degree of proficiency 
In the basic communicative skills of speaking, listening, reading, and 
writing. Although the goals of these two options for language study are 
the same. Individualized Instruction differs from the classroom track in 
the fol lowing waysi 
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1. Variable Pacing . Students set their own pace of learning rather 
than follow one set by an Instructor. The student record sheets which Is 
found on the second page of each unit, guides him/her step by step through 
the program. Although students work at their own convenience, they should 
keep In mind that language is a skill which demands regular practice; we 
suggest that they visit the Learning Center as often as possible* 

2. Variable Credit . Unlike most other courses, the number of 
credit hours one receives depends on individual learning pace. Since 
each unit is worth one hour of credit^ the number of units students com- 
plete per quarter will determine how many hours of credit they will earns 
which can be as few as 1 or as many as 10, 

3* Maitery-Based Learning . Students have to demonstrate a minfmum 
level of competence In each unit before being allowed to move on to the 
next* The acceptable minimum is 801, which Is equivalent to a grade of 

Students can take their exams after completing the self^test In each 
unit. If they score less than 801 on a tests they must review the mate- 
rial and retake the test, at their convenience, until this level of 
mastery has been achieved* 

4. Attendance and Instruction . The classroom for this course Is 
the Individual I la^ Learning Center, Room 424 Dieter Cum Hall of Languages 
During the first week of German 101.02, there are p*-?entatIon sessions, 
when an Instructor guides students through a part of Jnlt One. Upon 
completion of these orientation sessionss students proceed at their own 
pace. From then on we hope that they will come to the Learning Center at 
least once a week; they may, of course, come more often, and at times 
convenient to them. They must take all tests at the Centers where an 
instructor will grade the exam with them as soon as they complete It. 
During the last two weeks (the last week of the quarter and finals week) 
students may not attempt to complete more than one credit unit of work* 

5^ Goal Options . Starting with Unit V, students may choose as an 
adjunct to the unit's material one of the following personal lied areasi 
Cultural History ReadlngSs Modern Life Readings, Writing, or Conversat ion. 
The topics under each of these headings change from unit to unit. If 
students want to emphasize a particular skill, they can work consistently 
with one of the four categories. If not, they can simply choose the topic 
which interests them the most. The goal options simply permit students to 
explore areas of particular interest* 

Credit Hours Procedures 

Students enroll for five credit hours at the beginning of the quarter. 
During the seventh week of the quarter they consult with an Instructor 
about their progress* Based on that consultation, they can: 

a. keep the five hour designation 

b. drop hours. If they think that they will complete 
fewer than five units 

c. add hours. If it appears they will complete more ^ 
than five units* 
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The student and the instructor sign a contrict in the seventh week 
reflecting student's decision. On the last day of contract week we take 
copies of the contracts to the varioui collage offices, and the necesiary 
changes are made. Credit hour changes can only be made during the 
seventh week, and only by presenting the contracts to the colleges. If 
students do not sign a seventh week contract, we assume that they will 
complete five credit hours. 

The number of hours students sign up for in the seventh week is 
bi ndi ng . Failure to complete the credit hours signed for can result In 
an Incomplete or a falling grade for the entire course* 

Grad i ng 

At the end of each unit, students take an achievement test. Course 
grades are determined by the average of the achievement tests. Number 
grades are kept In our records and are converted to letter course grades 
at the end of the quarter. Our grading system is as follows: 



93 - 


100 


= A 


(4.0 points) 


90 - 


92 


= A- 


(3.7 points) 


87 - 


89 


- B+ 


(3.3 points) 


83 - 


86 


= B 


(3.0 points) 


80 - 


82 


= B- 


(2.7 points) 



Faci 1 1 1 ies 

1 , The Learning Center . We encourage students to come to the Learn'* 
ing Center as often as possibles since it is the best place to practice 
speaking German, They may also consult with instructors, listen to tapes, 
discuss the printouts of their CAI work, watch the "Guten Tag'' video- 
tapes, and meet with their fellow students. They must come to the Center 
to have their required work checked by an Instructor, and to take their 
unit exam, 

2. The Listening Centers . At these language laboratories studenti 
will find tapes and tape scripts for each of the units of the German 
program. There are three labs on the campus^ 

Room 108 Dieter Cunz Hall 
Room 60 Oenney Hall 

Upper Level I Learning Resourcei Center, West Campus 

3* CAI/CBE Centers , At various locations throughout the University 
there are computer terminals where students can test their understanding 
of the grammar which they have learned in, any given unit with the help 
of computer assisted instruction, 

^ ^ ^ A 

At the present time students' evaluations of the program have been 
quite favorable. The atmosphere in the Learning Center is friendly and 
stimulating for the Individual studenti. Since the German program is only 
In Its third quarter, we hesitate to make any definite statements regard- 
ing the success of the program. 



Although the entire Individualized Instruction Program in German is 
supervised by Professori Warner Haas and He! my Taylor, the Learning Center 
is actually staffed by Graduate Teaching Associates who are introduced to 
the program each quarter by Professor Haas. In the following section, 
Sue Lancaster and Stan Nuehring summariie the special skills required of 
instructors working In Individualized Instruction, 



THE ROLE OF THE INSTRUCTOR IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED PROGRAM 

Sue Lancaster 

The instructor's role in individualized instruction (1.1.) differs 
considerably from the tasks and responsl bi 1 fties of the traditional class- 
room teacher* The I.L instructor must remain accessible to students and 
carry out general administrative tasks (e.g*j signing contracts, cheeking 
out audio-visual rnaterlals) and is, for this reason^ often regarded as a 
"tutor." However, the actual teacher role In our program considerably 
exceeds any mere tutorial function. 

The design of our teKtbook requires students to bring specific drill- 
sheets^ computer print-outs, and practice tests Into the Learning Center 
for evaluation by an Instructor, In addition to "ona-on-one" oral drills 
and exercises relating to these materials, the teacher's role provei ex- 
tremely important in promoting and facilitating additional conversational 
skills, as wel 1 . Although the students make frequent use of the tapes and 
films in the lab, the regular meetings with the Instructor enhance, to the 
greatest extent ^ the students' oral-aural abilities. Since any number of 
students on any level of first year German might be present in the Learn- 
ing Center at a given time, a major requirement for an I J , Instructor 
consists of flexibility and experience in classroom Instruction, The 
teacher must be able not only to respond to questions and converse with 
the student on an "as needed" basts, but must also be able to teach across 
several levels, while shifting smoothly from one student to the next. 
Since this transition might very well entail a jump from a drill on the 
subjunctive case to a Chapter 1 "conversation," the instructor needs a 
fair amount of experience from which to derive adequate explanations, 
exercises, and ideas- 

Many of the potential problems of teaching the whole of German gram- 
mar on an "impromptu" basis are overcome by the very structured text we 
use. Since the students are required to present materials such as prepared 
exercises, print-outs, and quizies, efficient transition ftrom one student 
to the next is insured through a quick glance at these materials, which 
In turn serve as reminders and inspiration for conversational practice. 
For example, a cursory glance at an exercise sheet on the accusative case 
immediately cues the Instructor to the student's level 
(Chapter 2), vocabulary capabilities, and needsj without any time-con- 
suming exchange (often In English) between teacher and student. Such 
efficiency Is especially Important on a busy day, when a smooth transition 
and friendly smile can prevent a discouraged and impatient student from 
walking out. 



Transition U also important in shifting smoothly from one instructor 
to another, during the day and between quarters. Since at least two 
teachers are usually present during peak hours, this shift generally 
passes virtually unnoticed, A potential disruption might occur early in 
the quarter, if the staff is rotated from classroom to 1,1. as is pres=" 
ently the case in our department. Because most students are enrolled 
for a 2'"3 quarter period, much of the work is completed during vacations 
and quarter breaks* Thus, several students arrive In the first week of 
any given quarter expecting to satisfy the requirements for a chapter or 
two. As a result, the Learning Center's smooth operation from Day 1 
depends on the presence of an experienced I.I. Instructor as each new 
teacher undergoes a general orientation period. 

The success or failure of this program depends largely on the ex- 
perlence and flexibility of the staff- The Imagination and enthusiasm 
of the instructors are crucial to providing motivation and significant 
interaction with each student. 



Correlated with grammar lessons, yet reflecting contemporary German 
Idiom, the oral skills in The Ohio State University Individualized German 
program ( Anders gelehrt, anders gelernt j Haas et aj , ) are centered 
around I nst ructor=student exchange. Three times during a unit the stu- 
dent presents both his written practice sheets and oral skills for review* 
After reviewing the practice sheets and clarifying any grammatical points, 
the instructor and student concentrate on the oral skMIs, 

The initial session in each unit Is the most tightly structured, and 
Includes the unit dialog and new grammatical material, DrlMing and 
repetition play important roles in this first meeting. Learning objectives 
covered in this session are the following^ precise pronunciation of new 
vocabulary items, conversational speed In reading the dialog aloud, and 
the ability to provide brief answers to content questions. The questions 
and answers usually make use of newly acquired grammatical skills. 

The subsequent oral session follows the student's presentation of 
the second practice sheet. By this time' all unit grammar has been ex- 
plained and practiced. Instructor and student can now engage In broader 
conversational exchanges, which require the student to supply original 
responses , 

This meeting can benefit from visual and other aids — posters, 
Illustrations from magailnes, and, when possible, other students. Two 
benefits result from having a wide variety of aids: first, the instructor 
has good opportunity to increase the student's vocabulary beyond the text. 
Second, other students contribute by making the conversation less artificial, 
and offering longer and more complex statements. 



ACQUIRING ORAL SKILLS IN INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
Stanley P. Nuehrlng 
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The final session occurs before the Selbsttest and Achievement Tests. 
This last portion combines the grammar and writing skills with oral tech- 
nique In a section entitled, "Wir h8ren, wir sagen, wir schreibenJ' 
Generally, the student is required to speak and write about hypothetical 
situations based on contemporary German life. Chapter three may serve as 
an example. 

The student has mastered the dative case, dative verbs, and two-way 
prepositions. He Is now given a city map and asked to provide directions. 
Bv combining the new material with the imperative mood acquired In Chapter 
One, the student can provide Information he might encounter in contem- 
porary German society. After this exercise In communicative skills the 
student studies a list of noun objects and a list of locations. The In- 
structor then inquires about the location of these objects: ''Wo finden 
Sle Wo kaufen Sie - — etc. Finally the student presents a 

written Hel ratsannonce (based on the subject of the unit dialog). This 
last exercise can easily be supplemented with oral discussion about the 
Ideal Lebenspartner (In) . 

The heart of these oral skills sessions lies in the efficient prac- 
tice of new material combined with previously acquired skills. Following 
a carefully ordered structure the student is expected to assimilate, 
modify, and expand past oral experiences Into new conversational skills, 
thus acquiring the oral skills of contemporary German idiom. 



DECU (DEUTSCHER COMPUTER UNTERRICHT) 
Heimy Taylor 



One of the unique features of the Individualized instruction program 
in German is the computer component DECU developed by Helmy Taylor and 
Werner Haas. The CAI component probably would not have been Included In 
individualized Instruction If a similar program had not already existed 
for the classroom tracks. While DECU is not absolutely necessary for the 
total Individualized Instruction program In German, we feel its removal 
would weaken the total package considerably. DECU was written in the IBM 
Course-writer III computer language and Is easily exportable. Students 
do their CAI work on terminals located in different buildings on the OSU 
campus , 

When one thinks of Individualized instruction and computerized in- 
struction, their real and intrinsic relationship comes to mind, CAI 
ambraces several principles which also characterize Individual instruction. 
Some of the major principles involved are: variable pacing, one-to-one 
tutoring, branching techniques, and a fixed standard of competency. 
Because of this natural partnership between CAI and Individualized In- 
struction, we feel DECU Is a valuable part of our Individualized Instruc- 
tion program* Since Individualized instruction permits students to take 
their time and CAI provides the opportunity to practice and review over 
and over again those areas which cause them difficulties, students should 
eventually be able to master the requirements of a language course. 




The goal of DECU Is to provide i nd 1 v idual I zed and highly controlled 
instructfon in the field of German grammar for a first-year college 
course* It makes use of the tutorial method, i»e. a close working 
relationship between teacher and student. The computer responds to the 
students' work with the kind of advice and hints normally given by an 
experienced teacher. The program is designed so that it anticipates 
students' difficulties and responses; each feedback Is geared to their 
individual answers. The memory capability of the computer offers tremen- 
dous opportunities for such tutorial teaching because it can store large 
quantities of Information relating to difficulties and mistakes most 
frequently made by a student learning German. After a student selects 
the segment he/she wants from an index, and after typing the proper number 
and letter, he/she is branched to that particular section. Each segment 
starts with a brief text which reviews the grammar to be covered (for 
example, two-way prepositions). After this text Is typed , the student 
is given brief Instructions as to the several types of exercises avail- 
ablet fill-in-the blanks, synthetic drills, sentence completion, sen- 
tence rearranging, and In some very limited cases, translation. The 
student types In an answer and receives a response from the computer. 
If the answer Is correct, students are branched to the next item* If the 
response Is wrong, a clue regarding the nature of the mistake is given and 
the student must try again. Depending on the complexity of a given sec- 
tion, between five and twenty-five anticipated wrong answers are programrred 
for each exercise or problemj and hints or responses are provided for 
these wrong answers. 

The program distinguishes between good and poor performance. If 
students did well, they can go to a new segment, continue with the one on 
which they were working or sign off. Once a student has completed a 
segment, a score Is given and students are asked what they want to do 
next. Those students who made too many errors are advised to repeat the 
section* This approach serves to reinforce both grammatical patterns 
and correct sentence structure. 

There is one "crutch" which the student can use If he/she has re- 
sponded several times and still does not understand the nature of his/her 
mistake. If students type in the word "help,'' the computer will type out 
the correct answer. Students must show they have taken note of the correct 
answer by repeating It. Obviously, students are encouraged to use the 
"help" command sparingly since excessive use would defeat the purpose of 
the program. 

We realize that DECU Is not the answer to every student's problems, 
and it certainly is not a miracle worker. As must be the case with any 
sophisticated new tool of educational technology, many improvements need 
to be made, and a great deal of learning is to be done as we gain experience) 
However, we feel DECU Is helping our students In Individualized Instruction 
to learn German grammar* In general, students' comments have been favor- 
able and they seem to appreciate It as part of the total Individualized 
Instruction program. 
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SESSION I I , CONTINUED 



A BETTER MOUSETRAP? 
INDIVIDUALIZED LATIN AT THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 



Douglam Lacay 



Abs tract 

Individualized Instruction in Latin was firBt offered In 1975, in 
rBBponsm to decreasing enrollments, decreasing linguistic skillB , 
unrest over the language requireimnt, students' complex saheduleB , 
and the need for greater faculty involvemint , The program is self^ 
paced, mastery^based and offers variable credit. Enrollment pro- 
cedureSf credit contracts and grading are described. Various 
problenm that had to be resolved were^ transfer from the individual 
ized course to the classroom^ demands on staff time and expertise^ 
the inability of some students to achieve 80% mastery p negative 
attitudes among the staff. A departmental evaluation In 1978 led 
to redevelopment of the program. The former text wets phased out, 
a new text was created, and testing and grading procedures were 
revised m Composition (English to Latin) and more verbal prac^ 
tipe were added. Permanent staffing patterns were planned; 
faculty are now involved more extensively , and a more consistent 
pace is required of students. 

Full Text 

In the Autumn of 1975f the Department of Claisics at Ohio State began 
an experiment in individualized instruction in Latin, Subsequently, the 
National Endowment for the Humanities awarded a substantial grant to 
develop* implement^ and evaluate individualized instruction in six foreign 
languages, of which Latin was one. The purpose of this report Is to sum- 
marize the background, experiences, results, and transferability of the 
Latin program which evolved from this grant. 

The experiment Itself was the result'of some rather long-term assess- 
ments by members of the Department of Classics of the relationship between 
the elementary Latin program and the needs and desires of the students* 
This assessment brought to light the following problems^ 

1, Lower enrollments in colleges and universities, projected by 
almost every demographic reportj would decrease the pool of traditional 
foreign language students. Thus, potential non-traditional clienteles 
would have to be identified and accommodated in order to maintain and 
expand current enrollment levels* 



2. Decreasing linguistic skills on the part of entering students 
would necessarily alter the approach to new foreign language learners 
and the aKpectatlons of a four-quarter language requirement* 

3. Negative attitudes toward the learning of a foreign language 
such as Latin would have to be studied and improved upon wherever possible 

4. increasingly complex work and study schedules among college 
students would have to be accommodated, 

5. Classics faculty members would have to recognize that elementary 
and Intermediate courses are crucial to a large undergraduate and graduate 
program in Classics. Furthermore, the faculty would have to play a much 
more active role in those courses. 

From this assessment came the basis for the experiment In individuai- 
ized instruction In elementary and intermediate Latin. The aim of the 
project was to Institute an individualized track at the ski 1 1-buI Iding 
levels (Latin 101 and 102) of the four-quarter sequence, which would 
exist side-by-side with the regular classroom track. The Individualized 
track was defined by the following components: 

1, Variable Pacing^ there would be no set meeting or attendance 
requlrementi rather, the students would come to a Latin Center for study- 
ing, consulting, and testing whenever they felt it would be advantageoui 
or necessary. The center would have a flexible schedule to accommodate 
students at many different times during the day and evening. 

2, Variable Credit: Instead of the required five hours of credit 
per quarter, as In the lock-step claisrooms, students would be able, late 
In the quarter, to adjust the number of hours of credit upward or downward 
to reflect what they would actyally accomplish by the end of the quarter. 
The Intensive, as well as the under-prepared students, could be served by 
this component. Grades would be given only for work accomplished. 

3, Competency- Based Learning- a level of 801 would be required of 
students on quizzes and tests before they would be allowed to proceed to 
the next step of the course. Alternate quizzes and tests would be re- 
quired for students falling below 801, so that they could demonstrate 
mastery before continuing. 

These three components formed the nucleus of the individualized track. 

The authors of the proposal felt that the f nd i v Idual I led option would 
go far in meeting the needs outlined above. The wide span of hours would 
enable both non-tradi tlonal students and students with heavy work schedule 
to study a foreign language without further straining already complicated 
schedules. Variable pacing and competency-based learning would enable the 
slower students to learn the basic skills well before moving ahead, while 
it would enable the faster students to outstrip the classroom pace and 
nx3ve ahead in the sequence. The problems of under-preparat Ion would be 
minimized in this environment. If the learning processes were developed 
along these lines, It was believed that, over a period of time, Individual 
ized instruction might have a poiltlve Impact on attitudes toward foreign 
language study. 




The success of the eKperlment was to be based on the following 
criteria* 

1. The effect [veness of individualized instruction in the teaching 
of foreign language, 

2. The cost-effectiveness of the program. 

3. The effectiveness of the program in countering high rates of 
attrition, low enrollments, and negative attitudes. 

The adequacy of the materials developed for the program* 

It was intended that some measure of flexibility exist between the In- 
dividuaUzed and classroom tracks, so that students, preferring one mode 
to another, could transfer without undue complications. 

The individualized option was to meet the evaluative criteria in the 
following manner: 

K The competency-based learning requirement would ensure that stu- 
dents would perform at certain minimum levels well above those of the 
classroom mode. 

2. Because of the flexibility of the program, a relatively small 
teaching staff could accommodate a larger number of students than the 
current ratio in the classroom. Also, the individualized option would 
abolish the need for both Intensive and remedial classroom sections. 

3* Since the program was success-oriented, attitudes and levels of 
attrition would be affected positively. 

It was generally understood in the Classics Department that the ex- 
pansion of the elementary and intermediate Latin program would mean higher 
levels of involvement in this program by all faculty members* 

By 1 January 1976? the groundwork had been laid for the Latin individ- 
ualized program. A center had been assigned that provided room for office 
space, instructional and tutorial activities, and testing. Early in the 
development of the program, it had been decided that complete flexibility 
between the classroom and individualized modes would be maintained. Thus, 
the project staff decided that the materials already in use in the class- 
room would be supplemented and used in the individualized track as well. 
The materials were the Cambridge Latin Course ( CLC ) , Units 1 - III. The 
tasks of the project staff were the following: 

1. To organize and edit the gramnriar sup elements that were being used 
in the classroom to clarify the lessons of tl'u^ CLC ; where these supplements 
were lacking, to create such supplements as necessary. 

2. To adapt the classroom grammar supplements to the individualized 
program by adding a) activities sheets designed to describe how each stu- 
dent should use the materials, b) worksheets and drills, and c) vocabulary 
lists (which were used in the classroom materials as well). This package 
was to serve as the individualized supplement to the CLC* 
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3. To break down Latin 101 and ]02 into ten separate units, called 
modules, each worth one hour of credit; and to provide for each module 
a) one quiz and two alternates for each lesson ("stage" in CLC) ; b) one 
pre-test and two alternates for each module (which consisted of from two 
to five "stages"); and c) one Module Achievement Test and two alternates 
for each module. This aspect of the project involved the creation, then, 
of 93 quiz forms, 30 pre-test forms, and 30 Module Achievement Test forms. 

All materials supplementary to the CLC were initially to be provided to 
the students at the expense of the project; later, a system of cost- 
recovery would be put into operation, and the materials were to be sold 
through the bookstores. 

The following procedures were established for the students in the 
individualized track. The procedures were the result of a cooperative 
effort between the College of Humanities, the project's governing body, 
and various other academic and administrative offices throughout the 
Un i vers i ty . 

1. Students would begin by signing up for five hours (= regular 
classroom credit) of Latin 101.02 (the .02 designation indicated Individ- 
ual ized study) . 

2. In the first two weeks of the quarter, all new students would 
attend orientation sessions for one hour each day. These sessions, of- 
fered at four or five different times each day, worked much like the 
classroom sections. Topics included a thorough review of the syllabus 
for individualized Latin, an introduction to the language, and a set of 
lessons that would take the students through most of Module One (the 

f i rst hour of cred it). 

3. At the conclusion of the orientation sessions, the students were 
left to work at their own pace. They were told to use the center for 
studying, instructional assistance, testing, and grading. 

k. The center hours were to include approximately 30 daytime hours 
per week, plus k to G hours of night-time operation (weekend hours were 
to be added when the program became fully implemented). 

5. In the seventh week of each quarter, students were to review 
their progress with a member of the Instructional staff. At this time, 
students would sign a change-of-cred I t contract, a form which, when sent 
to the appropriate college, would a) add to the original five hours, b) 
keep the same number of hours, or c) decrease the number of hours of 
credit. The student, thus, could receive from one to ten hours of credit 
at the end of the quarter. Since the 101 and 102 portions of the program 
were divided into 5 hour groups, the grades for work on Modules 1 through 
5 would be averar-id independently from those for work on Modules 6 through 
10. 

6. The grades given at the end of the quarter would be the average of 
the Module Achievement Tests alone. Quizzes and Pre-Tests would be graded 
on a Pass/Not P^ss basis, 80^ being the required minimum for passing. 
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1. Because of the SOI proficiency requirement, a was to be the 
lowest passing grade. C's and D's were not to be glvenj while E's (fail- 
ing grades) and Incompletes would be given to those who had not, by the 
of the quarter, completed the number of hours agreed to on the seventh 
week contract forms. 

8, All credit hour changes were to be retroactive to the third week 
of the quarter (the last week for such changes without penalty), so that 
neither the students nor the program might suffer from a late change of 
credit arrangement. 

In the Autumn of 1976, when most of the materials and procedures had 
been developed, the Latin Individualized option opened Its doors to all 
students who desired to take it. The previous year, during which the 
program had been In Its pilot phase, the enrollments had been restricted. 
The academic year 1976'77 would be the first year of full implementation. 

The ultimate decision to retain the individualized option In Latin 
beyond the extent of the NEH grant was to be left to the Classics Depart" 
ment^ and the College of Humanities. An extensive evaluation by the 
department was scheduled to take place in the Spring of 1978, when the 
department would analyze the program's educational effectiveness and its 
response to the goals outlined In the original proposal. At some later 
date, not fixed by the proposal, the College of Humanities would be left 
with the decision concerning the cost^effectlveness of the program. Ex- 
tensive and independent reviews were scheduled by NEH during the last year 
of the project as a whole (1979). 

During the first two years of impl ementat ion ^ four problems arose, 
two of which were immediately remedied, and two of which required much 
more attention: 

K Two types of 1 1 me^art icu 1 a t i on problems developed. First, stu^ 
dents in the Individualized track found it awkward to transfer to the 
classroom track. They might have completed Latin 102 early in the quarter, 
leaving seven or eight weeks before the next Latin 103 classroom course 
began. Secondly, students wishing to transfer to the classroom track 
during the course of Latin 101 or 102 would not necessarily find themselves 
at the same point as the classroom at the time of transfer. Transfer from 
the classroom to the individualized was not a problem because the student 
could begin the individualized program at any point during the quarter and 
at any point In the materials. 

2. Staffing patterns required that all Individualized instructors be 
familiar with the entirety of the materials, since they could be asked 
about any lesson or exercise at any time. Likewise, the number of eon- 
tact hours was higher than in the classroom, since the preparatory work 
and the amount of time consumed by making up examinations were virtually 
eliminated In the individualized program. 

3* A small but significant percentage of students was unable to 
reach the 80l level at various points in the course, despite a generous 
number of alternate exams and a generous amount of tutorial help. Also, 
some students abused the variable pace option of the program by Ignoring 
the program altogether until the last week of the quarter. 



^. Attltudinal problems among the staff arose. Since most of the 
staff had bean accustomed to the privacy and control of the standard 
classroom, negat i ve att i tudes toward Individualized Instruction, In which 
the students ''belong'' to no one person In particular, began to make the 
program unpopular among the Instructional staff. 

One significant change had occurred in the program in the Summer of 
1976. It was decided that Latin 103 would be included in the individual- 
ized option as well. Latin 103 was primarily a prose-reading course which 
used Hammond and Amory's Aeneas to Augustus as Its text. The staff sub- 
divided this text Into five separate moduTes and planned the testing for 
this aspect of the program to be a series of prepared and unprepared 
passages for translation at the end of each rrodule. All other procedures 
of the Individualized option were to pertain to the 103 units. This 
change created the need for special attention to staffing procedures; it 
was felt that the 103 material was unique In the program and would require 
special preparation on the part of the staff. Thus, two staff members each 
quarter were to be designated as 103 Instructors and were to work primarily 
with the 103 Individualized students. 

The two years of full Implementation enabled the staff to design 
procedures to solve these problems in the following manner: 

U The time-articulation problems were solved by allowing an over- 
lap- Since the majority of time-articulation problems now occurred in 
the transition from 103 to 104, It was decided that a student with one or 
two hours of 103 left to do would be allowed to enroll in Latin 10^ while 
completing 103, This concurrent enrollment was possible because the 
materials and procedures were very similar In the two courses. Phasing 
students Into the classroom sections at other levels required more atten- 
tion and was usually solved by bringing the Individualized student up to 
the point where he or she would be able to match the work of the classroom 
section. Likewise, students were permitted to transfer from the Individual- 
ized track to the classroom In the middle of the course. Then, the fol- 
lowing quarter, the student would attend the classroom section, while 
officially enrolled In the individualized option for the appropriate 
number of hours (fewer than five). 

2. The staffing patterns were worked out so that the Instructors 
assigned to the Individualized sections would spend from twelve to fifteen 
hours per week In the center, with no other responsibilities. This was 
considered commensurate with the classroom load, which required five hours 
of classroom contact, five hours of office hours, and an undetermined 
amount of time In the preparation of lessons and examinations. 

3. The students who did not seem able to meet the 80| requirement 
became a significant problem as the program developed. The results of 
this problem were the Intensive re-evaluations of the procedures and 
materials that took place at the end of the two-year period. The changes 
decided upon at that time are discussed later In this report. 

k. The attltudinal problems on the part of the instructional staff, 
likewise, ^re the subject of Intense discussion and debate during the 
departmental evaluation and resulted In some modifications, to be discussed 



later. The first tvm sets of problems^ therefore, were solved within the 
context of the program as It had been first designed; the third and fourth 
sets of problems became important subjects of discussion during the depart-- 
mental evaluation process. 

The evaluation of the Latin program by the Department of Classics 
took place in the Spring of 1978, as scheduled. It consisted of the 
fol lowing components: 

1. Approximately 200 student evaluations 

2. Approximately 20 staff evaluations 

3. Studies of enrollment levels^ attrition, 
rates of progress, and grades 

4. Administrative repDrts 

5* Comparative testing in Latin ]Qk 

6. Recommendations by the departmental 
Elementary Language Committee. 

The evaluation was both formative and summatfve. Its purpose was to 
assess the fidelity of the program to the original proposal ^ recommend 
changeSj and enable the department to vote on the continuation of the 
program on a permanent basis. 

K Assessment of fidelity: with the single exception of the addi- 
tion of the Latin 103 course to the individualized option^ the experiment 
was Judged to have been completely faithful to the original proposaK The 
three essential features of the proposal (variable pacings variable credit, 
and competency-based learning) had been fully implemented throughout the 
program. 

2. Evaluations: by a large majority (931), the student evaluations 
regarded the individualized option favorably. Students rated the flexi- 
bility of the program as the most important aspect and found the testing 
and materials to be adequate, two comrron complaints surfaced in these 
evaluations: a) the gap between the 102 and 103 materials was too large; 
and b) there was a lack of consistency in the preparation and the grading 
procedures among the staff. The two most frequent recommendations were 
tr have more hours of operation, and to have rore staff available at the 
e of the quarter. Despite their complaints about its unevenness, the 
students consistently praised the staff for its willingness to help and 
for Its Inherent sense of fairness. Almost 981 of the students reported 
that they were taking the course to complete the language requirement; of 
that number most (681) had selected Latin because It lacked an oral-aural 
component. Other reasons for choosing Latin were (In descending order of 
importance) 1) previous study of Latin, 2) relationship to major, 3) 
improvement In English, and k) interest in ancient languages. Although it 
was seldom stated on written evaluations, It was clear from conversations 
that many had started with Latin because it was initially the only individ- 
ualized language. Although there was no perceptible increase In the number 
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of students who went on with Latin beyond the 104 level, att 1 tudes toward 
the study of Latin had beGome more positive. When cQmpared with the 
classpoom evaluations, the hostinty toward the learning of a foreign 
language had decreased measurably. 

3. Staff evaluations: the evaluations of the staff cited few qualms 
about the value of individualized instruction as an option. Most of the 
staff agreed that this option had served a good purpose for a large number 
of students. Dissatisfaction among staff members focused on the follow- 
ing issues: a) the materials were consistently criticized for the lack 

of structure and organization necessary for individualized students; b) 
the testing system was considered cumbersome and inadequate; c) there was 
a steady pacing among a large number of students; and d) the staff was not 
adequately prepared for this assignment. It was also noted that assign- 
ment to the individualized option, particularly the 103 level, was 
generally considered more time-consuming than assignment to the classroom. 
The staff felt that many students had come to the individualized program 
because they had interpreted i t as a guaranteed B-; students were fre= 
quently criticized for having manipulated and abused the testing and 
grading system. 

4. Data: a) Enrollments in the elementary and intermediate Latin 
program had tripled in two years to a total of nearly 350 students In the 
Autumn auarter of 1977 (225 of whom were enrolled In the individualized 
track), b) Attrition had not significantly changed as a result of the 
individual ized option. It had, however, become harder to measure, since 
many students would disappear and reappear in the program at Irregular 
Intervals, c) Student progress In the individualized program was slow. 
Students ware averaging 2.5 hours of credit per quarter, approximately 
half the rate of the classroom peers. Less than 21 had used this option 
as an Intensive course, while more than 90S had progressed at a rate 
significantly slower than that of the classroom, d) Grades in the 
Individualized option averaged A- when failing grades were not counted. 
Counting f a 1 1 1 ng grades , the staff found the average to drop to a 

The classroom average (counting all grades) was a B. Approximately 251 
of the students had received at least one Incomplete or a falling grade 
during the two-year trial. 

5. Admir -^^f vtive Report: the administrative report focused on the 
viability of th. program with regard to the University's administrative 
procedures. Numerous complications had developed* Students , unaware of 
how the system was to function, frequently signed up for duplicate credit 
In courses In which they had already received partial credit. The problems 
were, however, aasfly handled with the help of the various administrative 
colleges. The percentage of administrative problems had increased four- 
fold over the two-year period as a direct result of the Individualized 
option. It was recommended that a) the system be more fully eKplained to 
students and that b) college administrators be consulted to work out con- 
sistent solutions to the various enrollment and credit problems arising 
from individualized instruction. 

6. Comparative Testingi the most crucial problems arose when 
students' achievement in 104 was analyzed. Students In 1 04 were divided 
into three groups: 
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**a. Students who had completed 101 through 103 
in the md i vldual ized program 

""b. Students who had transferred to the 
classroom at the 103 level 

"-^^>c. Students who had completed all their work 
in the classroom. 

The comparative grades for these groups were as follows: 

Grade averages In Latin 10^ 

^ Group 1 : B 
Group 1\ B+ 
^^^^ Group 3: A- 

(Difference between 101-103 average and the 104 grade for Individual 
students) 



- Group li one full grade lower In Latin 1 04 
-^^^ Group 2: .75 grade lower in Latin 104 
Group 3^ *50 grade lower in Latin 104 

It appeared, therefore, that Individualized students, although they had 
received hi gher grades than the classroom students In Latin 101-103, 
received lower grades in classroom 104. Likewise, It appeared that In- 
dividualized students tended to experience a greater decline In their 
grades in Latin 104 than did classroom students. Explanations and recom- 
mendations for this problem were offered In the report from the Elementary 
Language Committee (see below). 



7* Analysis and Recommendations: the Elementary Language Committee 
focused on two areas for its concluding remarks^ a) the ralationship of 
the project to Its original objectives; and b) suggestions to help the 
program achieve its goals where it had fallen shorty or revise Its 
original goals altogether* 

Enrollment and Attrition: It had been the goal of the project to 
increase enrollment and decrease attrition. Enrollments had clearly in- 
creased, but these enrollments had come Jargely from the traditional pool 
of students who would no doubt later be attracted to some of the other 
Individualized programs as they developed. The non-traditional clientele 
had not materialized in any great number. Attrition, on the other hand, 
had not decreased as a result of the program. The Elementary Language 
Committee noted that Latin would probably not be able to attract large 
numbers of non-trad 1 1 1 ona I students and that the original goals had probably 
been unrealistic. Nevertheless, the strong enrollment of the individualized 
option was considered an advantage of the program, although enrollments were 
to be watched carefully, lest they expand beyond the capacity of the depart- 
ment. Attrition, It was felt, could best be ittacked by more involvement 
among the faculty of the department. Assignments were still given largely 
to teaching associates under the supervision of a single faculty member. 
It was recommended that greater participation and visibility on the part of 
the faculty as a whole would help lower the rate of attrition. 
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Attitudinal Changes: the Elementary Language Committee praised the 
program for the demonstrable changes that had occurred in the attitudes 
of the students toward the learning of Latin* 

Academic Standards: the Elementary Language Committee felt that the 
original objective of maintaining academic standards equal to those of the 
classroom had not been met and was the most serious objection to the pro- 
gram. It recommended that changes be made In the materials, the testing 
and grading system, and In some of the procedures of the individualized 
option. These recommendations are specified in categories below. 

Adequacy of Materials: The Elementary Language Committee concluded 
fhat the materials used for Individualized students were inadequate. In 
fact, it found that there was general dissatisfaction among members of the 
department as a whole with the Cambridge Latin Course . The text, it seems, 
had been difficult to use in the classroom', and the'grammar supplemental^ 
tion had only served to exaggerate the lack of organization in the materials 
themselves. Likewise, the testing system had suffered from too much 
specificity, making each exam and each quiz less of a cumulative test and 
more of an obstacle course* These tests were seen as barriers or hurdles, 
rather than as points along the way of cumulative knowledge. The Elemen- 
tary Language Committee recommended that new materials be sought for the 
Latin program (both classroom and Individualized) and that new tests be 
developed to suit the materials and to avoid the pitfalls of the original 
tests , 

Cost-Ef feet I veness : the Elementary Language Committee concluded that 
as long as enrollments were relatively high, the ihdlvfdual ized option was 
far more cost-effective than the classroom. A dichotomy, however, was 
beginning to develop. Staffing for the individualized option was based 
on its enrollments, yet the need for staff was based on the number of hours 
necessary to keep the center open. Thus, whether the enrol 1 ment was 50 or 
250, virtually the same number of staff would be necessary to maintain an 
individualized Latin center. The committee recommended that enrollments 
and staffing be stabilized as much as possible, so that projections could 
be made on an annual rather than a quarterly basis. 

In order to achieve success in most aspects of the committee's report, 
the Elementary Language Committee made the following final recommendations: 

a. A period of retrenchment would be necessary, at great cost to 
the department. A period of one year was recommended to phase 
out students under the existing system and materials, while no 
new students would be accepted into the program. 

b. A new set of materials would have to be adapted to the system 
or written especially for it. 

c. Modifications would have to be made in the testing and grading 
system. It was recommended that the number of alternates for 
each test be limited and that grades be opened up to include 
those below 80I, 
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c. Permanent staffing patterns would have to be planned to ensure 
the viabinty of the program beyond the period of the grant* 

d. Much more faculty Involvement would be necessary. 

With these recommendations as pre*requ I s i tes , the Elementary Language 
Committee recommended to the department that the option be maintained as 
a permanent part of the curriculum. The department accepted this con- 
clusion and proceeded to implement the committee's recommendations. Thus, 
in a summative sense, the department approved the continuation of the 
individualized option, while, in a formative sense, it proposed major 
changes in the program. These changes would either alter the program to 
meet certain objectives, or alter the objectives wherever they seemed un- 
real ist ic. 

The evaluation process helped the department form some conclusions 
about students In an individualized program of this sort. It was found 
that students who chose the individualized track did so largely because 
they felt Insecure about their abilftles. They had>selected Latin because 
they had studied it previously, and because It requires few oral-aural 
exercises. They had selected the Individual ized option because they could 
proceed at a slower pace and because the element of competition with their 
peers was absent. The isolation desired by the students was underscored 
by the fact that they earnestly avoided any group activities in the In- 
dividualized option. Since they were all working at different levels and 
paces, they did not have to measure their own progress or achievement by 
comparison with others. This was, evidently, a comfort to them. The 
testing system had also attracted them, largely because there was no fixed 
time for tests and they did not experience periods of anxiety right before 
a set examination. This often led to procrastination, but it clearly 
avoided the pitfalls of Illness or family crisis, which frequently plague 
students Just before an examination. Thus, privacy, flexibility, and 
anonymity were the three most Important factors in attracting students 
into the Individualized option. 

Likewise, the department formed some rather important conclusions 
about the materials that would be necessary for a successful Individualized 
program. At each step of the way, students must be made clearly aware of 
what they are about to learn, how they are to go about it, and what they 
will be responsible for. The materials must be highly structured and con- 
tain an abundance of Information and examples. The unstructured nature of 
the CLC tended to produce chaotic results for both students and Instructors. 
In the so-called ^'1 I ttle-red-school house" atmosphere of an Individualized 
center. It Is necessary to have more structure than less. Only the stu- 
dents with the best linguistic Instincts had been able to gain by intuition 
the knowledge they needed to have from the CLC . 

Competency-based learning. It was decided, would, have to be modified 
so as to avoid the clogs and frustration it had produced thus far. In a 
majority of cases where students were permitted more than two retakes on 
a given quiz or exam, their scores began to decline. In fact, they fre" 
quently could not do as well on a test they had already tried once. In 
11% of such cases, their second attempt at the same test produced lower 
results* Thus, while the concept of competency-based learning had worked 
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for many students, it had caused unnecessary frustration for many others. 
An experiment during the second year of operation was to serve as the 
basis for alterations in the testing and grading system. Students were 
given the option of moving ahead although they had received unsatis- 
factory grades on a certain test. They would then return to an alternate 
form of the "problem" test at a later date. In every such case (out of 
15 students), they achieved a passing grade (801+) on the test they had 
gone back to. This sort of retrogressive mastery was an important dis- 
covery for students who had suffered from the frustration of being 
restricted to one exam until they passed. It was also found that for 
some students the 801 level was counter-productive, especially at the 
trore advanced levels, where refinement rather than basic skills is the 
objective of the program. These students frequently desired to move 
ahead with lower grades, but could not because of the system. They were 
then sent to the classroom, which, as a result, became the repository of 
the "poor" Individualized students. Since the classroom works at a 
relatively rapid pace and frequently gets students who have had much Latin 
before, this was seen as the worst possible place for the Individualized 
students who were being sent there. Further problems resulted. The 
center staff was frequently faced with students who, on the last day of 
the quarter, could do no better than, say, 701 on a test. The choice 
left to the staff was to give those students Incompletes, falling grades, 
or B-'s, even though they were slightly below the B- level. None of these 
options is satisfactory, as they would lead either to complication, 
frustration, or grade Inflation. Any new testing system would have to 
al low more f lexibl 1 Ity. 

The problem of Latin ]0k was seen as twofold. First, Individualized 
students were at a disadvantage because they had not hoard the language as 
much as classroom students. If they could not identify the words they 
heard In the ]0k classroom, they certainly could not work with them. 
This problem, combined with the under-preparat Ion and grade Inflation 
that appeared to exist In the Individualized option, seemed to give a 
decided edge to the classroom-trained students in Latin lO^t. Measures to 
rectify this Included increased verbal practice In the Individualized 
section, and many of the testing and grading changes already mentioned. 

It was also decided that the skills developed In elementary Latin 
would be increased from the single-skill approach (translation from Latin 
to English) to a double-skill approach, which v^uld include composition 
from English to Latin. The student would benefit from composition by 
gaining a familiarity with the Idioms of the language as well as the forms. 

Since the Classics Department accepted the recommendations of the 
Elementary Language Committee without alteration, the academic year 1978- 
79 was spe as a period of redevelopment of the Individualized program In 
Latin. D ng this period, no new students were accepted into the program, 
with the expectation that by Summer 1979, new materials and new procedures 
would be in place for the re-openIng of the program. The changes that were 
developed In this period included the following! 

1. Variable credit and variable pacing: although these aspects of 
the program were left virtually unchanged, certain controls were put on them 
to increase the progress of the students. They Included; 
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a, a requi pement that each student complete at least one hour of 
credit by the end of the third week of the quarter or face the 
possibility of being dropped from the program; 

b* a fourth week conference which. In addition to the seventh week 
contractj would enable the staff to advise the students about 
their progress; 

c, a requirement that students complete no more than one hour of 
credit during finals week. This change would alleviate the 
staff I ng probl ems that had resul ted from the 1 ast-mi nute usage 
of the center by desperate students. 

2. Competency-based learning: this aspect of the program was aN 
tered sign! f Icantly * with the hope that the responsibility for grades would 
be placed more In the hands of the students than of the staff. Therefore: 

a. The level at which retakes would not be recommended was raised 
from 801 to 901. Students with 901+ would move ahead, while 
students in the 801^901 range could now retake tests. 

b* Students who earned below 901 on a test or quiz would now have 
the optjon^ of a retake. The student would have to exercise this 
Opt Ion , as the retake woul d no longer be requ i red . Grades below 
the previous minimum of 80% would now be accepted, 

c. The number of retakes was restricted to two; the last attempt 
would be the one that counted, not the highest score. 

Quizzes would be graded and would count toward the grade for 
each unit. 

e. Pre-tests would be Incorporated into the workbook and would not 
be a function of the center testing and grading system. 

f, A student could complete retakes within a given unit In any 
order, provided he or she had not yet done the unit test itself* 
Th I s was to be i mp 1 emented in order to test the ret rogress I ve 
mastery of certain students on a small scale. This aspect could 
be eKpanded to include unit tests at a later date, if the initial 
experiments with quizzes were s^uccessful. 

3* Materials: it was decided that the department would create Its 
own materials, to be used In both the classroom and the Individualized 
options. The Elementary Language Committee felt that adapting existing 
Latin texts to suit the program could lead to unnecessary complications, 
should the anchor text undergo revisions or go out of print. By producing 
our own text to suit both programs, the department would have complete con- 
trol over the materials. The following guidelines were set down for the 
ser ! es : 

a. The text Itself would be a four^quarter series (to Include 104 
classroom as well). The goal of the text would be to enable the 
students to read Cicero's Pro Archia and substantial selections 
of Catul 1 us . 



b. Grammar would be extended Into 103, which had previously been a 
reading course. This would make 103 more viable in the indlvid' 
ualized sequence and would be rrore appropriate for the students 
coming Into the program with less and less formal knowledge of 
syntax and grammar. The final two units of the 103 text would 
serve as an introduction to the reading of Latin prose and poetry, 
while the 1 04 text would contain the essential reading material. 

c. In addition to the text, a supplement for Individualized students 
would be prepared. This supplement would include activity 
sheets, worksheets and drills, and practice tests with answer 
keys . 

These basic changes, it was felt, would go far in remedying the 
problems that had arisen In the first two years of operation. In addition 
to these changes, faculty were assigned to the Individualized program, so 
that there would be more Involvement from the faculty Itself. Several 
faculty members offered to volunteer their services from time to time In 
the program. All this, It was felt, would lead to a much improved program 
In elementary and Individualized Latin. The results of these ehanges, of 
course, are yet to be analyzed and evaluated. 

The outcome of the experiment In individualized Latin at Ohio State 
was beneficial In several respects. Not only did It result in an Individ^ 
ualized program that would probably serve both the students and the Uni^ 
versity well, but It went far In many other ways: 

1. It demonstrated that, albeit slowly, student attitudes (the 
single biggest handicap to current foreign language programs) can be 
changed for the better, 

2. It demonstrated that faculty Involvement In elementary programs 
is essential to the classics curriculum as a whole. 

3. it helped the department achieve a comprehensive view of Individ^ 
ualized Instruction, both Its advantages and Its pitfalls. It Is hoped 
that this knowledge can be shared to the advantage of others In the profes'- 
slon. By and large, we cannot say that individualized instruction In Latin 
has proven to be a "better mousetrap." But It has proved to be a different 
rrousetrap, with advantages for certain students advantages which go well 
beyond the capacity of the lock-^step classroom. Likewise, It should be 
recognized that the classroom still holds many key advantages which cannot 
be duplicated In any Individualized program. Side by side, the two tracks 
offer Latin students at Ohio State a "combination mousetrap,'- which Is 
clearly better than the program In the pre^ Indl vidual I zed era. 
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SESSION I I , CONTINUED 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN RUSSIAN 



Dolores Brzycki 
Anelym Rugaleva 



Ahs tract 

IndividualiEBd InBtruction in Russian is self-paced^ mmstery-^bmsed , 
mnd offmrs variable credit and some choice of activities* The 
program includes the first 4 courses at the Introductory level 
(101-'104) ^ The curriculum is parallel to the classroom^ mnd uses 
the same materials. At the 103 level, ^tudmnts nmy chooBe to empha- 
size either reading or speaking and writing. Testing procedures 
are explained . The Russian Center is describBd. Regular attendance 
is encouraged but not required. The percentage of "non^ traditional" 
students in this course is significantly higher than in the class- 
room. A minimum of 3 credits must be completed each quarter; the 
average number of units completed is 2,6. Progress becomes tmre 
rapid at the 102 and 103 levels ^ and grades improve. Instructors 
in the individualized program must have a thorough knowledge of 
the materials f and should have taught in the classroom. Lack of 
peer learning is a problem. 

Full Text 

Individualized Instruction (I, U) in Russian is available for the 
first four courses (10N104) in the Introductory sequence. The program 
is self^pacedj mastery^based j and some choice of activities Is available. 
The Russian l« I, program was developed as an alternative to classroom 
instruction^ on the assumption that students can easily transfer from 
the classroom to the Individualized program at any point, and from I, I, 
to the classroom upon completion of a block equivalent to 5 credit hours. 

Textbook 

The Individualized program uses the same text as the classroom 
sections of lOl-^lO^, Russ Ian for Everybody . The division of the text^ 
book materials by 1 evel s i - e* ,~ 1 01 , 102, 103 and 10^, coincides with the 
amount of materials covered in the respective classroom courses. 

The text Is fairly well suited for an Individualized program. It con^ 
sists of a main textbook^ a series of booklets, and a set of tapes. The 
material is highly structured and covers three of the four basic skills: 
reading, speaking and listening. Apart from grammar exercises, writing 
is left to the instructor (as Is usual with most existing language text= 
books). Grammar exerGises, conversation and reading selections are pre-" 
sented in a booklet keyed to the main text, and provide enough Instruct^ 
ional material for the needs of even a very motivated student. When the 
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Russian U U program vjbs designed, this variety of books seemed particular 
convenient, because a lot of instructional material was ava i 1 abl e wh i ch 
could be used In any needed amount and in any combination. 

Since Russian for Everybody does not contain adequate grammar explana- 
tions* Bakef ^5^ Master ing RuVsian --a workbook designed specifically for an 
English speakl ng student usi ng Russ i an for Everybody- -was adopted. Baker -5 
workbook was also used In classroom teaching when the Individualized mater- 
ials were developed. Latere the department discontinued the use of Baker's 
grammar in the classroom. 

Supplementary Materials^ 

The Supplement for each level , I.e. 101, 102, 103 and ]Qk is divided 
into 5 units. Each Unit usually covers 2 lessons from the text, and is 
worth one credit hour. The lesson numbers from the Suppl ement and the 
textbook are synchronized. Each unit consists of the following: 

1) A list of objectives specifying what the student will know 
or will be able to do when he has completed the unit. 

2) Activity Schedules and Checklists^ step-by-step study guides 
with specific Instructions on what to do to complete each Unit. 
They give the order in which students are advised to do the 
various learning activities. In practice, however, students 
may complete the activities in any order they like unt 1 1 the 
pretes t . 

Activities are grouped by such aspects of language learning as 
vocabulary, grammar, conversation, culture, preparation for the unit test, 
etc. The directions refer the student to the appropriate chapters in the 
textbook, exercises, reading selections^ tapes, etc. 

Learning activities fall Into 2 categorlesi obligatory and optional* 
The latter were designed to accommodate different individual learning style 
or preferences. The student can complete as many of them as he needs or 
wants, or none. They include "traditional" exercises, games, crossword 
puzzles, etc. 

3) Learning Packets Include supplementary grammar explanations 

to assist the student with particularly difficult passages from 
the core text. The packets also Include additional exercises 
and drills; additional reading passages; games, cultural and 
historic comments; suggestions on learning strategies. Answer 
keys are provided for all exercises. 

Tapes 

The Russian Individualized program uses 2 sets of tapes: 

1) Tapes accompanying the text Russian for Everybody , which include 
stories and dialogues from the textbook, special passages for Dral 
comprehension, and grammar drills. 

2) Tapes prepared especially for the Individualized program to make 

up for the lack of daily contact with an instructor. These include 
vocabulary tapes for each lesson to help the student associate the 
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printed word with the sound; tapes for oral comprehension; 
dlctatfons; "conversation'' with the tape where the student 
is supposed to respond to questions, make remarks^ etc. 
The tapes are also used for oral testing. 

Tracking Options 

Beginning in 102 the students are given an opportun i ty' to emphasize the 
skills they prefer by choosing one of two ''Options" as part of their regular 
work-^a Reading or a Speaking and Writing Option . Each student is required 
to choose at least one option, the more ambitious can do both* 

All students continue to cover the same basic grammar and vocabulary 
and do some work with reading, writing and speaking. The options do not 
dramatically increase the time necessary to complete a unit, since the 
gradual increase in the size of the options is accompanied by a proportionate 
decrease in the regular core of activities for each unit. These changes in 
proportion are also reflected In the examinations. 

The Reading Option is primarily intended to develop read I ng^or^mean i ng^ 
skills, which ii seldom, if ever, done in elementary and intermediate Russian 
courses. The program consists of reading activities designed to enable stu^ 
dents to develop strategies for reading new materials In Russian with 
greater comprehension* Emphasis Is placed on learning how to anticipate 
shifts In content In the texts (time references, conjunctions, subtitles, 
titles, etc*)* to recognize new vocabulary through knowledge of Russian 
word roots and word-building rules, to understand the Interrelationship of 
parts of sentences through knowledge of sentence=bu 1 1 d I ng devices, as well 
as to guess Intelligently about meanings from the context of a passage* 

The Speaking and Writing Option program consists of 1 istening, speaking 
and writing activities aimed at further improving active command of Russian* 
Activities take the form of tape recorded stories or dialogues. Exercises 
consist primarily of various sorts of writing In Russian (answers and short 
compositions), speaking with instructors, and responding to tapes* For both 
speaking and writing, what Is emphasized is the ability to communicate 
effectively In Russian, rather than Just to manipulate the grammar offered^ 

Test Ing Procedures 

Each unit contains two pass-fa 1 1* vocabul ary quizzes , one for each 
lesson of the unit. The minimum passing grade Is 8d|, and the quizzes 
may be retaken if the student does not pass. The student should be able 
to recognize and translate spoken and written Russian words and phrases, 
and to translate English words Into Russian orally and/or in writing. 

A Pretest or practice test Is provided for each unit* The pretest Is 
shorter than the unit test, but similar to It In format. After correcting 
it and conferring with the Instructor, the student determines whether he is 
ready for the unit test. The Instructor suggests what needs to be reviewed 
before the unit test. The students seem to favor this procedure, where 
individualization is very much In evidence. In a classroom setting, even 
if a review session is conducted before a test, it Is Impossible to Indi- 
cate to aach student hfs particular weaknesses. 
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Each unit concludes with a Unit Test on grammar, vocabulary, reading, 
writing and speaking skills covered in the unit; the minimum passing grade 
is S0%. Retesting is permitted. The student may move on to the next unit 
after having passed this test, which consists of both written and oral 
components. Most instructors agree that obligatory oral testing is an 
advantage of I. I. over classroom teaching, where it is virtually impossible 
to test the oral skills of each student on each lesson in the test, Baginning 
with 103, part of the unit test score must be earned on the Option part of 
the test. 

The passing score of 80% must be earned on each portion of the test 
separately (i.e. written, oral, and option parts). In this way the 
required mastery of 80% or higher in each skill is ensured* There are no 
final examinations in the Russian individualized courses, since each test 
unit is cumulative. 

Attendance 

The classroom for this course is the Russian Individualized Learning 
Center , ^6? Dieter Cunz Hall, which is staffed by instructors from 24 to 
30 hours a week, alternating mornings and afternoons, four evenings on 
weekdays, and Saturday morning. 

The students are encouraged to report to the Learning Center at least 
once a week, but they are not penalized for failure to do so. At the onset 
of the program the coordinators agreed not to insist on regular attendance 
on the grounds that it was against the very concept of individual iEation, 
After the program had been in operation for two years, it became obvious 
that a considerable number of students tend to procrastinate and that some 
kind of administrative pressure is unavoidable. A minimum attendance rule 
may be instituted in the future. 

I nstruct ion 

The student comes to the Learning Center when a contact with the 
instructor is required for an activity or for testing. In designing the 
activities, an effort was made to ensure regular student-instructor con- 
tacts. The student is allowed to come to an instructor with several 
activities at once and thus can schedule his visits at his convenience, 
A disadvantage, though, is that instructors may devote too much time to 
one student, especially during the rush at the end of the quarter. This 
problem could be solved in part, again, by mandatory minimum attendance. 

The student- instructor contact in the Russian program occurs on an 
individual basis. Attempts to organize group work (orientation, conversation * 
grammar drills) have not- been successful. After the first two weeks It is 
difficult to find even a few students who are at the same stage and wh© are 
willing to come at the same appointed time, so that an instructor can be 
available for such sessions. Moreover, group meetings and orientation 
sessions would require more classroom space than is now available. 

Variable Credit Hour Procedure 

The student must enroll for five credit hours at the beginning of the 
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quarter. During the seventh week of the quarter he consults with an 
Instructor about his progress. Based on that consultation, he can a) keep 
the five hour designation; b) drop hours If It appears he will complete 
fewer than five units; c) add hours if It appears he will complete more 
than five units* The minimum work for Individualized Russian is two credits 
per quarter* Part-time studenti may enroll for fewer than five credits, 
but not fewer than two* The student and the instructor both sign the 
contract; the number of hours for which the student is enrolled at the end 
of the seventh week is binding. If the student does not sign a contract 
during the seventh week, he Is de facto keeping a five-=hour enrollment* 

Who is Served? 

As had been expected from the very beginning, at least five different 
groups of students are attracted to the individualized program* 

No statistics are available as to the percentage of each group* As 
a matter of fact, no statistics would be accurate, since many students choose 
I* I. for more than one reason ind cannot be placed In any one group* The 
groups include: 

1) Slower students, students having learning problems, students who 
have had discouraging experiences with Russian^ etc* This group, 
though considerable in size, Is not as numerous as had been expected, 

2) Faster learners for whom the classroom pace Is too slow; students 
who have learned some Russian before and need a review or a re- 
fresher course in order to continue at a more advanced level; 
students (graduate students for the most part) who have studied 
other foreign languages and therefore learn Rusiian more easily, 
etc. This category has been growing since the beginning of the 
program* 

3) Students with schedule problems; part-time and full-time working 
people; GTA's etc* This group appears to be the largest one* 

k) Students who are not particularly slow or fast; they complete four 
or five units in a quarter, but prefer the relaxed atmosphere, 
or do not like to work with a group* This category Is not large, 
but every quarter we have students who complete the same amount of 
material as In the regular class; they are mostly "tradi tionaP' 
undergraduate students who take Russian for the language requirement* 

5) "Non"' t rad 1 1 iona 1 " students-'-a loose term meaning any one apart 
from the traditional enrollment in elementary Russian courses, the 
latter being ASC and UVC students. The percentage of non- trad 1 1 lona 1 
students is three times higher in the I. I, program than in the 
classroom courses* In the 1978/79 academic year 12| of the students 
in classroom Russian courses (lONlO^) were from colleges other 
than ASC and UVC; in the 1. I. program these students comprise 331 
(among them 101 are CED students; 191 are graduate students)* 

Achievement: Nujiber of Credits Earned and Grades 

For the first five quarters of the program, when students were obliged 
to earn a minimum of 1 credit per quarter, the average number of credits 
earned was 2*3 per quarter* In Winter Quarter 1979* the minimum was raised 
to 2 credits. Since then, the average number of credits has risen, but not 
dramat leal ly-- i t is now 2,6 credits per student per quarter. The average 
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length of time to earn each credit is about 4 weeks* 

Students tend to progress nnore rapidly as thay move into the 102 and 
103 laveli. The factors that may account for this Include a stronger 
commitment to complete the course, Increased familiarity with the format 
of the materials, improving study habits, growing interest as students 
approach a more natural use of the language, and greater language 
Intui tion. 

There is a noticeable improvement in performance as the number of 
completed units Increases. Thus, students who completed 1 unit had an 
avaraga grade of 83.6* (B) , whereas those who completed 5 units averaged 
97.81 (A)* These figures reflect the differences In students' motivation 
and capability. But even students who finished 2 units performed better 
than those completing 1 unit (88,91 - B+) . Students appear to perform 
better when the pace is not slower than a certain minimum. 

It is tempting, therefore, to raise the required minimum to 3 units 
or more per quarter. An ever increasing number of minimum requirements 
however , --number of credits, attendance, etc. ---may Infringe on the very 
concept of Individualization. 

There has been no systematic study of students transferring from the 
classroom setting to I. 1., or vice versa, nor of I. I. students who continu 
beyond Russian 104, The general impression Is that U I. students do as wel 
as or better than their classmates In subsequent courses, but most known 
cases involve bright students who worked successfully and regularly in the 
Russian I . I . program* 

How Staff is Assigned 

Tina Loa d. Each Instructor works 10-12 hours a week in the Russian 
I, I. Learning Center. The Center is open about 29 hours a week. Most of 
the time there are two Instructors avanable; one Instructor is in the 
Center during the less active hours (10:00 - 11:00 A.M*, evenings, Saturday 
mornings). 

Academic Qua 1 1 f I cat Ions . At the start of the program, our policy was 
to staff the 1. U Center only with TAs who have previously taught the 
entire 101-1 OA sequence using the same text. However, due to the shortage 
of qualified TAs, less experienced Instructors are sometimes assigned to 
teach In the U U Center. Each quarter, at least half of the staff has 
had previous eKparlence teaching In an Individualized setting. Through 
this Internship, a pool of eKperlenced Instructors I s_^ constantly renewed. 
TAs new to I. I, are not usually expected to staff the center unassisted. 

Impact of Staff on Achievement; I nstructors Who Are Better Suited for I, U 
vs. the Classroom 

In theory, It appeared that for such different modes of Instruction, 
different types of Instructors were needed. It ieemed logical that those 
Instructors who were not happy with the traditional role of the classroom 
teacher would feel better— and therefore teach better--In an individualized 
setting. This psychological factor may indeed by significant. However, 
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from observing the Russian I, I, staff p it is clear that the most crucial 
factor Is the Instructor's p rof es s I ona I compe t ence. Of prime Importance 
Is a thorough knowledge of the material: knowledge of the language Itself 
(grammar, vocabularyp fluencyp good pronunciations etc.), and knowledge of 
the textbookp supplementary materials, tapesp etc. Next In importance 
come administrative and clerical skills (keeping files In orderp, recording 
the students' progress, telephone contacts with the colleges, with the 
registration office, with the students, etc J * The Instructor must be able 
to establish good relations with individual students, and carry out certain 
counseling functions. It should be emphasized that the first factorp pro^ 
fessional competence, outweights the others, although a minimum of admin- 
istrative skill is necessary too. In many cases these two factors more than 
compensated for a certain "remoteness" of the instructor from the student* 

So far, we have had no cases where an excellent classroom Instructor 
performed poorly in U I* It seems that the qualities that really matter 
In teaching are the same in both I. I, and the classroom setting. 

Staff Percept ions of the Program 

I ni truct ion . Experienced TAs find that I* \* puts a greater demand 
on their time than assignment to the classroom, (In Russian courses p 
classes are normally not very large, so grading papers is not a major 
problem for a TA.) Less experienced Instructors felt a greater pressure 
in Ip !* because they have to be ready at any moment to handle a wide range 
of topics from four courses at once, whereas In the classroom they can prepare 
a limited scope of material . All Instructors feel that a better student- 
teacher Interaction occurs In the Individualized program. 

The instructors agree that there Is too much paperwork; some think 
that it takes more time than teaching Itself* 

Probl ems , The Russian I, \* program It not as large as French or 
Spanish, and the total number of Instructors Is relatively small* Although 
the student/Instructor ratio Is lower than In some other languagesp there 
is less flexibility in shifting instructors during the quarter, and having 
more teachers in the Center towards the end of the quarter* Even in the 
initial scheduling It is not always possible to assign an eKperienced 
instructor together with a new one* 

Many clerical and admin is trat ive *tasks must be handled by the instructor 
and detract from the effectiveness of the teaching methods. Even the most 
experienced instructors do not always remember what I tern preceded a given 
topic, how best to link what the student already knows with the given topic 
or questionp etc* Of course, materials designed for the I. I. program are 
more structured than a conventional textbook, so that some of the learning 
methodology (reviewing^ frequent flashbacks, etc*) is embedded In the learning 
materials* However, this approach helps the student rather than the instruc- 
tor. It IS obvious that the best candidate for teaching In an individualized 
program would be a person who has taught the A^rie s^egjjence of courses 
several times In a regular classroom setting* 

Concl us ion i> The general reaction to the Russian Individualized program 
on the part of the students. Instructors, and outside evaluators is quite 
positive. The program is now fully impl emented--Russ Ian 101-104 IndividuaHzed 
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courses are regularly offered each quarter alongside classroom courses. 



Benef i ts 

As had bean expected, Individualized Russian attracts those students 
who are either dissatisfied with the lock^step classroom pace and want to 
move slower or faster, or simply prefer a more flexible schedule* Other 
students drawn to the program include those with specific learning problems^ 
they may work poorly in a group, or perform poorly in the conventional exam 
sett i ng . 

Since the inauguration of I. I,, total enrollments in Ryssian have risen. 
Although this increase is not dramatic In absolute figures, the tendency Is 
significant In view of the general decline In foreign language enrollments* 
Higher enrollments can be attributed mostly to non^^trad i t ional students 
both from the university population (graduate and professional students) 
and from the community. The latter group Includes those people who would 
not have taken a regular dally Russian course at all. The addition of 
evening and Saturday hours has attracted more students from this category. 

The Russian 1, l« program seems to be particularly well suited for those 
who wish to emphasize reading skills. The Reading Option not only provides 
the student with a variety of reading selections, but also teaches reading- 
foT'-understanding strategies and techniques. Students who choose this track 
are able to read an average Russian text with a dictionary towards the end 
of 103* 

P rob 1 ems 

Lack of peer learning Is a built-in problem in any U U program* Very 
little is known at present about what and how one learns in a classroom 
from other members of the group. It is a widely shared belief, however, 
that a student does learn from just being in class and watching others' 
performance. Many observers have asked whether the students in 1, I* spend 
more time for a credit hour than In the classroom* Our Tmpression Is 
that they do, and that this Is Inevitable and absolutely necessary, especially 
\n view of the lack of peer learning. In this light, repetition of material 
and rather lengthy units are probably necessary to ensure a certain "margin 
of safety" In the student's assimilation and retention of knowledge, 

I nstructional Staff . Personnel In an individualized setting must be 
even more experienced "than In the classroom. An absolute prerequisite should 
be a thorough knowledge of the materials and Its sequential arrangement. 
This knowledge can only be gained by more than one teaching of the entire 
sequence in the classroom. And even this experience by itself Is not enough. 
Great and varied fluency Is required to work with students In the final 
units. In a relatively smal 1 program like Russian It Is not easy to staff 
the Ip l« program with i nstructors havl ng such qualifications* Because we 
must constantly train our own personnel, It often happens that two out of 
four Instructors are Inexperienced, and sometimes an inexperienced Instructor 
Is the only one available to staff the Learning Center. 

The necessity to teach "off the top of one's head" Is a common problem 
In Individualized courses. It seems that Russian I* I, is no different 
from all other programs In this respect* 
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SESSION I I , CONTINUED 
CONFERENCE REPORTi SPANISH 



Kathleen Cox 
Alix Ingber 



Abs tract 

The Spanish Individualizmd prog-ram includes the first 3 coursms in the 
introductory Bmqumnce (101-^103) . It is an altarnmtivm to th& classroom; 
it is self-paced, mastery pased, and offers variable credit. Curricular 
materials and testing arm described. Administrative procedurms arm 
Bxplain^d, Credits earned^ enrollments and attrition during 1977-78 and 
1978-79 are compared^ Factors affecting progress, attrition, motivation 
and succBSs in the individualized program are discussed. Evaluation is 
based on questionnaires and on interviews with students . At the 104 
level, the grades of classroom and individual izmd students arm compare- 
able. Success in the individualized program reguirms that the student 
have a gmnuine interest in the language. 



Full Text 

The Individualized Program m Spanish at The Ohio State University 
offers the self-paced option for the basic language-learning CQmponent of 
the Spanish curriculum^ 101s 102 and 103* The language requirement for 
students enrolled In the Colleges of Arts and Sciences and Journalism 
consists of successful completion of 104. 

Most students in the individualized program are there because of the 
language requirement. We do get some students from other colleges plus a 
few University staff and faculty members--peopl e who are taking Spanish 
for enjoyment or because they feel it will help them professionariy--but 
these people often fall to complete the entire three^course basic language 
sequence because they are under no pressure to do so. 

The objective of the Spanish Individualized Program are: to improve 

the quality of language learning; to offer some fleKibility to students 

with complicated class did work schedules; and to enable those students 

with very good and very poor language skills to move at a pace better 
suited to them than the lock-step approach. 

Individualized Spanish was never Intended to be an essential ly remedial 
program. We do find, though, that many students come to us because they 
cannot keep up with the pace of the classroom. 




Each course in the 101-103 saquence is for five hours of credit. 
In the individualized program itudents may take the course for the full 
five hours, work more siowly to a minimum of two hours, or work at an 
accelerated pace and proceed to the next course in the sequence* 

The program began, in a pilot phase, during the Fall Quarter of 
i977f offering one section of 101 and adding 102 in the Winter and 103 
in the Spring, with a maximum enrollment of 60 students each quarter* 
This year (1978-^79) approximately eight individualized sections were 
offered each quarter, with students working at the 101, 102 and 103 levels. 
In the classroom program, approximately 42 sections are offered each 
quarter, Bacause our program does not involve regular class participation, 
the eight sections could accommodate a maximum of 250 students (about 31 
per instructor). In the classroom, the ratio Is approximately 20-24 
students per instructor. 

For each section offered we have one Graduate Teaching Associate or 
Instructor spending 10 hours per week In the learning center (compared with 
5 hours per week for classroom I nstructors) . With a total of eight sections 
offered, the center can be kept open eight hours a day (from 9 to 5) , five 
days a week, with two instructors present at all times. 

Hater la 1 s 

All elementary Spanish courses at OSU — classroom and Individualized 
= use the same textbook: La lengua espanola by Castells and Llonetti 
(Scribner's) and the workbook or Cuaderno de ejercicios which accompanies 
this text. When the Individualized Program was first being planned. In 
the Summer of 1976, the staff had hoped to develop Individualized materials 
for a totally new textbook. In this way, the staff could control the 
stability of the materials. After writing a sample lesson, the staff 
decided that It would be unrealistic to attempt such a project, and that 
the individualized materials would have to be tied to the textbook used 
for tht classroom sections. Thus, when Scribner's announced that the 
textbook and workbook would go Into a second edition for the Fall of 1978, 
a fairly complete revision of the individualized materials was required 
after only one year of use* 

These materials take the form of learning packets. Each packet con- 
tains 5 units of work, corresponding to the 5 credit hours offered in each 
course. The packets, or materlales , are sets of procedural Instructions 
which include learning objectives for each lesson, a series of suggested 
and required activities, and a checklist of the things students should be 
able to do before they take the lesson tests and unit exams. To this 
skeletal packet are added 2 "Do-it-yourself Q^ulzzes" for each lesson — 
one over the dialogue and vocabulary, and the other for the grammar 
presented in the lesson. The answers to these quizzes are provided in 
the packet, so the student can assess his own progress* A "Lesson Test" 
for each lesson Is also included. Each contains a written component and 
additional testing of listening comprehension and speaking. The written 
portion may be done at home by the student and corrected by using an answer 
key in the learning center. The listening and speaking components are 
administered by an Instructor In the learning center* Students may ask an 
instructor for additional explanation, drill or practice on any aspect of 
the packet, workbook or text. 



An advantage of using identical materials in the classroom and 
individualized sections Is that a student may move fairly freely between 
the classroom and Individualized programs. 

The tapes used by students In the Individualized Program are also the 
same as those used In the classroom sections* Drilling is an important 
aspect of language learning^ and students in the individualized program 
must generally rely on these tapes for practice. Thus the tapes^ which 
might be considered as a useful supplement to the classroom Spanish 
program^ become crucial for the individualized program. 



The tapes offer a corriplete set of 1 i steni ng=speaki ng eKerclses for 
each lesson and a series of review exercises for each unit. Tapes are 
available in the Spanish Individualized Learning Center and at the three 
tape libraries on campus* The student may mal<e copies of any tape by bring- 
ing his own cassette to one of the tape librar!es| he may also listen to 
taped material over the phone through the Listening Center's Dial Access 
service* The following materials are recorded for each lesson- 



1. A dictation using portions of the dialogue and graiwnar of 
the lesson designed to develop listening comprehension^ 

2* all of the substitution drills In the lesson; 

3. question-answer drills which elicit an affirmative 
or negative response; 

question-answer drills In which the answers are controlled; 

5* comprehension exercises In which students listen to a 
brief paragraph followed by questions; 

6* free answer questions. 

In the Fall of 1978, the tape program was revised along with the text-- 
book* The new tapes Include those provided by the publisher and those pre- 
pared by the Spanish staff* All of these new tapes are being used for both 
classroom and Individualized programs. Copies of the tape scripts, the 
Elementary Spanish Program ^ are available in the Learning Canter* 

Listening and speaking skills require special attention in an Individ- 
ualized program* Most students do not have dally contact with an Instructor 
speaking the target language. Speaking and listening activfties must be 
specifically built into the program* The Spanish Individualized Program 
has done this In several ways* For each unit of credit, a student must 
prepare three lessons In the text* He takes a written test on each lesson 
which he corrects himself* He is also required to complete a speaking 
component with an instructor for each lesson. This consists of reading 
portions of the dialog aloud, answering oral questions posed by the 
instructor over the dialog, and conversing with the Instructor using the 
vocabulary and structures presented In the lesson. Most students find this 
speaking component very helpful. Some sign up to do It twice for extra 
practice* The free Gonversation part Is especially good because the stu- 
dents find they can talk about their own lives in Spanish, and this makes 
learning more meaningful for them* 
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After pr©parfng the three lessons of a unit, the student takes a 
Practice Test over the unit material* The grade does not county and some 
students chooie to skip the Practice Test* The student than takes one of 
four versions of the Unit Achievement Test over the material. These tests 
hfjve the same format as the Practice Test. A studen: must receive a grade 
of 801 to pass. The Practice Test and Unit Exam have an oral section^ con^ 
sisting of either oral questions to be answered aloud or a topic which the 
student must present orally. 

A unit of credit Is not complete until the student has passed the 
Unit Exam with 80| or better and passed the speaking component of the unit. 
This oral component is based on the cultural reading at the end of each 
unit in the text. The student prepares the reading and discusses it in 
Spanish with an instructor. The student must know the content and be able 
to talk about it using the Spanish he has learned to that point. This speak- 
ing component is given a letter grade. The final grade is based on the 
highest grade on the Unit EKam and the grade on the speaking portion. 

It is our belief that students develop better speaking skills In the 
individualized program than in the classroom. More emphasis is put on 
speaking in our program. Students sometimes complain, however^ that they 
don't have enough listening practice. To get the practice, students must 
use the tape program and come into the Center often to work with the 
Instructors, The practice Is available, but students need to make use 
of It. 

An indication of our success In developing oral skills is that many 
of our students choose the conversation and composition track of 104, This 
track has a reputation for being difficult but rewarding. Our students 
seem to have confidence In their ability to succeed orally. 

Administration of the Program 

While the type and quality of the materials for an Individualized 
program are crucial to the success of the program, the administrative details 
are important as well. Individualized Spanish at OSU is a self^paced 
course which operates on a system of variable credit not available to 
classroom students. A student enrolling in the program for the first time 
begins by registering for the full coursei 5 hours of Spanish 101, 102 
or 103. During the 7th week of the quarter, he signs a credit contract 
which is used to adjust the original enrollment to conform to the amount 
of work he expects to complete. 

Once the contract (Table A, p. 72) has been procassed by the student's 
college, no additional change may be made in the student's enrollment for 
the course during that particular quarter* Thus If a student contracts 
for 5 hours and finishes only four, he fails the entire 5 hour course. 
Normally our staff will try to dissuade students from contracting for more 
units than .we feel they are capable of completing. Furthermore, If a stu-^ 
dent finishes more than the number of hours contracted for^ these will be 
applied to his work during the following quarter as long as he enrolls for 
them, so there is no penalty for "playing It safe." 
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The use of credit contracts is our means of adapting our own vari- 
able credit system to the requirements and deadlines of the University's 
admi ni strat i va calendar* We have added other regulations as well, since 
we realize that the students' greatest difficulties in this program result 
not from poor language skills but rather from thej r tendency to procras^ 
tinate in a low-pressure situation. 

As our charts illustrate, during the pilot phase of the program many 
students completed only one credit hour per quarter, and even our very best 
students rarely completed five. Since Itnguage learning is a cumulative 
process and requires steady and consistent worl<, we felt that some minimum 
must be established. Since the Fall of 1978, therefore, our students have 
been required to contract for and complete at least two units of work in 
order to receive a passing grade for the course, and this might even be 
raised to three at some time In the future. Whatever the minimum, many stu- 
dents who earn only two credits complete their first credit late In the 
quarter. For this reason, since the Winter Quarter of 1979, students have 
been expected to spend at least two hours per week in the Learning Center* 
and a sign- in system was instituted to check attendance. 

At that time we also began asking each student to meet with an 
instructor during the 1st week of classes to work out a tentative schedule 
for the quarter; we felt that such a framework would help the student or- 
ganize his time better, increase motivation, and ensure a more consistent 
pace* 



Because students began working more consistently, the Learning Center 
was often overcrowded, with students iometimes having to wait an hour or 
more to see an instructor. This quarter (Spring 1979)? therefore, we have 
been using yet another new system: students may work on their own in the 
Center whenever they like — studying, listening to tapeSj writing lesson 
tests and unit eKams. However, If they want to work with an instructor 
they must sign up for an appointment in advance. This system seems more 
equitable; furthermore, the commitment to an appointment encourages 
motivation. 



Now we would like to review the program In terms of the actual work 
that has been done since the Autumn of 1977* A quarterly breakdown will 
point out some important issues, and show how we have responded to the 
problems of low student productivity, procrastination and high rates of 
attr i t ion. 
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Please bear in mind that there was a ceiling on enrollments during 
the pilot year, when we had a maximum of 60 students on the rosters each 
quarter. Attrition, however, always reduced considerably the number of 
students doing work. We screened students In an effort to select the more 
motivated ones. Autumn 1977 was. In general, an atypical quarter. The 
program had an exciting newness about It, and the students who were per- 
mitted to enroll felt special and worked hard* 

There are two ways to look at work completed in this program. One 
IS to look at the total number of credits completed during a given quarter. 
Table B (p. 80) shows the average number of units completed per quarter. 
The first row shows the average number of units done by students who com- 
pleted at least one unit of credit. As you can see, Autumn 1977 had the 
highest average, and the averages decreased steadily thereafter. 

* u 
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There are two figures listed for Summer 1978^ during that quarter , 
one student completed ten hours of credit. Her work was double that of 
the student with the next highest number of credits. Since enrollments 
were low that quarter, her work distorts the average» The second figure 
reflects the average number of units completed when she Is not considered. 

Full Implementation of the program began in Autumn 1978, As you can 
see^ Autumn Quarter work paralleled that of Spring 1978* During Autumn 
Quarter our policies changed slightly. We gave no Incompletes^ and stu- 
dents were required to complete a minimum of two units of credit. In 
Winter 1979 we changed our orientation program. Previously students had 
mat as a class for two weeks to become accustomed to the materials. As 
of Winter 1979, students meet for three days for orientation. We describe 
how the program works, discuss the problems students often encounter (aided 
by continuing students who have faced those problems), talk about learning 
a foreign language and suggest strategies and study hints* Then we meet 
with each student and prepare the tentative personal schedule, which was 
mantioned earlier, to serve as a guide to pacing himself* This new 
orientation program and, in particular^ the personal schedule, seem to 
have increased the amount of work students completeg In Winter 1979 they 
almost equaled the Autumn 1978 figure, 

I 

The second row of the chart includes students who completed no units* 
While it appears that we Improved greatly this year, these figures are 
biased because we dropped students who did no work during Autumn and Winter 
Quarters this year. During the pilot phase, those students were left on 
the rosters and failed. This quarter we have returned to the earlier prac^ 
tice of leaving students on the rosters even If they have done no work. 

The second way of looking at work done In the program (Table C, p, 80) 
Is In terms of the credit contract. These figures represent the units com-^ 
pleted during a given quarter, as reflected by the contracts. 

For the pilot year, you can see again that the Autumn 1977 quarter 
was atypical. Students contracted for a full unit more on the average than 
in any other quarter. There was quite a high failure rate all year due 
largely to students who couldn't get started or who never got around to 
finishing* This has been one of our most persistent problems* Autumn 1977 
is also atypical in the small percentage of students who completed only one 
or two units and in the very large percentage who completed five or more 
units* Students did much less work in the remaining three quarters* The 
failure rate Increased each quarter. The average number of units done by 
students who fulfilled their contracts is shown In the next to last line* 
The Autumn average again Is very high. The last line shows the largest 
contract completed for each quarter. 

Turning to this year, we see that Autumn Quarter compares with Winter 
and Spring of the pilot year eKcept that fewer students failed and more 
managed to complete two hours, the minimum contract from that time on. 
Winter Quarter, however, showed marked Improvement. More students stayed 
With the program, contracted for and completed more work* There were 
about 30 more students originally enrolled Winter Quarter than Autumn 
Quarter (one extra section's worth), yet we ended up with 60 more students* 
We were able to motivate students better, and they completed about 1/2 unit 
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mora per person. While we still aren't near the Autumn 1977 figures, many 
of the units contributing to the 3*84 average that quarter were actually 
completed during Winter 1978 as incomplete makeups. So the Winter 1979 
figures are very heartening. 

We have reviewed the number of units completed as reflected on the 
contracts. Now we will look at the level of achievement to see how many 
units were completed each week* Table D (p, 81) shows the actual number 
of units Gompleted wi thout regard to contracts. Weekly figures are help== 
ful for several reasons* Quarterly comparisons point out general patterns 
of activity. Weekly figures reflect the impact of midterms in other 
courses. The last-minute surge of work shows up well also. These patterns 
may be useful to anticipate staffing needs, 

Tradi tional lys Autumn Quarter is 11 weeks long while all others are 
10 weeks long. In making these comparisons, we have displayed the data 
to reflect the burst of activity at the end of the quarter. The begin- 
ning of each quarter follows a pattern as well, and in fact the "extra" 
week of Autumn Quarter occurs in the middle of the quarter, when the 
"slump" lasts an extra week. 

In Autumn 1977i notice that there was a lot of activity early in the 
quarter. There was a dip in the Sth week, a major drop the 4th to last 
week (a 4-day week) and the 2nd to last week (Thanksgiving and midterms). 
There was a peak which lasted over the last week and finals week. Even in 
the ''amazing" Autumn 1977 there was a relatively long period of inactivity 
at mid-quarter. Ideally, we would like to see an upswing during the first 
few weeks of the quarter with work done remaining high through the end of 
the quarter, and minor dips for midterms in other courses. Instead we 
find a single surge at the end. This being the "good" quarter, the surge 
Is spread over 2 weeks. 

Looking at Winter 1978 in comparison, we see a much slower start. 
Instead of a 5th week dip we get a 4th week dip. That, as It turns out, 
was the week of the infamous Blizzard of '78, The sixth week was the 
deadline for making up Incompletes, The 7th and 9th weeks reflect exams 
in other courses* This quarter the last surge is really concentrated In 
one week. 

In Spring and Summer, we see similar patterns: a 5th week drop, a 
7th week drop. The gth week there was no drop, but no rise. The lOth week 
had 4 days (Memorial Day), The surge was* again concentrated In Finals Week. 
The 4th of July fell during the 3rd week of Summer Quarter. Many students 
enrolled in Summer are taking only Spanish, so midterms In other courses 
are not a factor. Students worked more steadily; even so, the Increased 
activity at the end of the quarter Is evident, 

A basic pattern has emerged, with Autumn 1977 beginning better and 
spreading the last work out slightly. Turning to this academic year 
(Table p, 81 ), we find greatly increased numbers of students, yet the 
pattern of Autumn 1978 Is comparable to Winter and Spring 1978, There 
was a slow start, dips the 5th week, 4th to last week (4 days), and next 
to last week (3 days, Thanksgiving), and a great peak during finals week. 
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Winter 1979 started off simMarly, though with a little more work 
at first. The 3rd week was only 4 days long; we see the familiar 5th week 
drop, but work levels remained higher than in Autumn. The 7th week dip 
did not OGcur^ but the 9th week drop did. And, for the first time since 
Autumn 1977, the end of the quarter rush was spread over two weeks. 

Spring 1979 has started off much better. For the first time ever, 
students completed units during the first week and have continued to make 
better progress. The 4th week shows a slow-down but not a drop. And the 
5th week dip did not occur, although midterms took their toll in the 6th 
week. The lOth week will have only 4 days. But we have said this quarter 
that only students completing 5 or more units will be allowed to work 
during finals week, so there should be a peak In the 10th week. With the 
system of appointments, students seem to work more consistently. 

Let us turn now to attrition. The attrition rate In our program is 
quite high compared to the classroom sections. There are several reasons 
for this difference. Students drop out of the classroom when they are 
doing poorly or have other personal or scheduling problems. In the 
Individualized program, the student can work more slowly, get special 
help, and complete 2 or 3 hours of credit. Many of our students transfer 
from the classroom. The majority of dropouts from the Individualized 
program are those who just can't get started. For many, this is the 
first self-paced course they have ever taken. They are not used to being 
responsible for their own learning, and they don't know how to organize 
themselves to start working. Procrastination also contributes to the 
drop-out rate. The student delays until he feels he can't do the work 
at all, so ha drops out. 

Attrition figures for this year are shown In Table E (p, 80)- While 
Individualized Program attrition rates are much higher than classroom 
rates, attrition decreased In Winter Quarter, especially at the 102 level. 
Classroom attrition rose somewhat. Enrollments were higher, and students 
worked more consistently, perhaps because of the orientation program* and 
the personal schedule used Winter Quarter. Some students dropped out 
Winter Quarter because they had to wait too long for help In the Learning 
Center. The appointment system has eliminated that problem, and, as a 
result, we may have lower attrition rates this quarter* 

In summary, then, during Winter 1979 we were able to keep students 
working more consistently, and we reduced the attrition rate. Students 
completed more units on the average than in Autumn 1978 (2,92 vs, 2,59). 
More students completed 5 or more units In Winter than In Autumn, Pro-^ 
crastlnation and attrition are still problems, but are diminishing. 

Another Issue we must discuss concerns our packet materials. We 
have already gone through one major revision of the textbook; another 
revision could easily occur within the next five years. It has taken the 
staff nearly a year to produce a complete set of materials (packets and 
exams) for the entire 101-103 sequence; these revisions were supported 
by NEH funds. Future revisions will present us with two alternatives. 
1) Either the department will have to underwrite the revisions; or 2) 
the packets wl 11 have to be modified significantly. This choice would 
mean eliminating all self-testing, and transforming the packets Into 
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elaborate syllabi. Most of our energies would then be spent on revising 

the unit exams* I personally favor the second alternative, since the 

program would have greater fleKibility and would not be tied to a parti* 
cular text, 

Eva 1 uat i on 

We have been using several different methods to evaluate our program* 
The learning packets contain evaluation forms to be turned in following 
completion of the first and fifth units of each course. The forms are 
anonymous, and include self-evaluations as well as an evaluation of the 
program* Toward the end of the quarter our students are asked to fill 
out — again anonymously — the instructor evaluation forms used by the 
rest of the department* Finally, during the 7th week of the quarter, we 
conduct an interview with each student using a series of questions to dis- 
cover students- attitudes toward the program, and an evaluation of their 
own performance in it. These interviews have yielded very useful Informa- 
tion, and many of our policies have evolved from these student reactions. 

In general, students seem more dissatisfied with themselves than with 
the program itself. They find themselves in a totally unfamiliar situation 
where they must take full responsibility for their own progress, and they 
often find It extremely difficult to maintain a consistent pace. The 
attendance requirement, the suggested time framework and the appointment 
system all encourage steady progress. Still, many students are hard-- 
pressed to make time for Spanish when they have deadlines for papers and 
midterms In other, more structured courses* 

Regarding the program per se , students have had very high praise for 
all of the program's instructional staff and for the one-to-one relation- 
ship between instructor and student. Many feel that they are learning 
more thoroughly because of the Individual attention they receive* Students 
seem particularly happy with the flexible schedule, though some also 
realize that this very flexibility may induce them to procrastinate. In 
fact, many students who like the program have come to realize that it is 
just not for them, and that they need the pressure of the classroom 
situation to keep them going* We encourage such students to return to 
the classroom once they have completed the course they are working on. 

As regards the attitude of other faculty members in our department, 
it is a large department, and most of the faculty are not Involved In 
language teaching to any great extent* *The Spanish faculty seem to have 
confidence in those responsible for the language courses, and support 
thel r efforts . 

In identifying a successful Individualized program or a successful 
student in that program, we must consider several factors. First is the 
quality of instruction and learning* Another would be whether the program 
meets the needs of Its students and whether the students meet the ex- 
pectations of the staff. Still another criterion would be comparative: 
how do our students perform when compared with those who have taken 
Spanish In the classroom? 
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This last factor can be measured. Beginning !n the Winter of 1979? 
we have been administering a computer-graded achievement test to all 
students In Spanish 104, and we compare the grades of the classroom stu^ 
dents to those of individualized students. Thus far there seems to be 
little difference between the two groupSj and while a very few of our 
former students scored poorly, most received grades of average to above 
average • 

Quality of instruction, and attaining staff and student goals are 
more difficult to measure. In general. If a student wants simply to 
"get through with" the language requirement, he will not do well in the 
individualized program, nor will he appreciate what It has to offer. 
However, students who are really interested in learning a language, and 
students with extremely poor language skills seem to profit considerably 
from the program. 
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TABLE A 



Col lege Advi ser 
ADJUSTMENT OF CREDIT CONTRACT - INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 
Nome Vega Lope F. r^,,^.^ ASC 



Last Firit 
Soeial Security No, OOQ-QO-OOQO 



Mtddle 



Col lege 



Date 2/1^/79 



Quarter and Year Winter 1979 

ACCORDING TO THE SEVENTH WEEK ROSTER THIS 
STUDENT IS CLRRENTLY ENROLLED AS FOLLOWS: 



Spanish 102.02 / S hours 



Oapartment 


tourse No. 


Ca 1 i Number 


Enrol led/Add/Drop 
{Credit Hours) 




101 .0 






Span! sh 


102.02 


7323-8 


Drop 2 hours 




!0^0_ 






/ . ^ 


/fb4.0_ 








white ^ Styd^t copy 
canary - Department copy 
pink Col lege copy 



D I rec^'r ' s s I grfatyre 



Col lege /idvi ser 
ADJUSTMENT OF CREDIT CONTACT - INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 



Name Pieaiso 



Paul 



Last Firit 
Social Security No. 1 1 1 - U - 1 1 11 



Col lege 



ART 



Middle 



Date 2/16/79 



Quarter and Year Wlnttr 1979 



ACCORDING TO THE SEVENTH WEEK ROSTER THIS 
STUDENT IS CURRENTLY ENROLLED AS FOLLOWS' 



Spanish 101 ,02 / 5 hours 



Department 


Course No. 


Cal 1 Number 


Enrol led/Add/Drop 
(Credit Hours) 


Spanl sh 


101 .Oj_ 


7301-2 


Enrol led 


SpanI sh 


102.0^ 


7323-8 


Add 3 hoyi'i 




103.0 








I04.0_^ 







(udent Identified above hareby contracts for a total oj ^^ 8 hours of credit. 



White - Student copy 
canary - Department copy 
pink College copy 




it^actor^i sl^irature 
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TABLE B 

AVERAGE NUMBER UNITS COMPLETED PER STUDENT 





Au 77 Wi 78 


Sp 78 


Su 78 




Au 78 


Wi 79 


By Students 
Completing 1 
Unit or More 


3,05 2*8^ 


2.58 


2.60/2. 


2" 


2.59 


2.92 


By A 1 1 S tudents 




.k2 2.17 


1 .81 


1 .79/1 . 


5'- 


2.48 


2.63 


♦* Wi thout studsnt 


who 


completed 10 units 
TABLE C 














CREDIT CONTRACT SUMMARY 












Au 77 Wi 78 


Sp 78 

r -f 


Su 78 


Au 78 


Wi 79 


Sp 79 


No* Students 




kB kO 


43 


28 


97 


157 


146 


Ave* No, Units 
Contracted 




k.OO 2.75 


2.65 


3.00 


2.58 


2.90 


3.25 


1 Students Fa 1 1 




331 28* 


371 


431 


61 


151 




1 Completing 
1-2 Units 




131 371 


331 


25% 


571 


441 




1 3-^ Units 




271 281 


211 


251 


291 


271 




% more than 
5 un i ts 




271 71 


91 


71 


81 


141 




Ave. No* Units 
Complete Contract 




3.84 2.59 


2.70 3 


.13/2.7*2.63 


2.99 




Most Uni ts Done 




7 5 


7 


10/5* 


6 


8 


1 0 


- Wi thout student 


do i ng 10 units 
















(TABLE D - 


see next 


page) 












TABLE E 












ATTRITION RATES- 
CLASSROOM (.01) AND 


Msth DAY TO FINAL COUNT 
INDIVIDUALIZED (.02) 




1 


01.01 


101 .02 


102.01 


102.02 


103.01 


103.02 


Autumn 1978 


101 




151 


33* 




121 


361 


Winter 1979, 


181 




I7« 


121 




131 


321 



0 



TABLE D 



Graph B 
f 



(Average number of cpedits com'pjetad per student by week and quarter) 




<AverBgt-ftm&Jr:^=fftertt^ -cqfnptftQd :pir ftijfeat iv' ^^efeH and quarter} 
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SESSION I I I 



INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN ARABIC, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
LATIN, RUSSIAN AND SPANISH AT INSTITUTIONS OTHER THAN 
THE OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY 

FRIDAY, MAY 11, 1979 
1 :00 - 2:30 



Arabic 

Roger Allen 
Oriental Studies 
840 Williams Hall 
University of PennBylvanxM 
philBdmlphia , Pennsylvania 19174 

Rbstract 



Pacing is the aentrml problBm ProfBSBor Allen addrmsses with 
the wide variety of individualized materialB he has araated* 
Students range from freshmen new to Imnffuage study through 
graduate studentB familiar with one or more Semitic languages. 
Materials i 36 hours of videotaped Immsons , based on tmx^ook 
written by Professor Allen. Procedures Students may enroll 
any time during the year^ and proaeed at their awn paam. 
Grada (Pass /Fail) is given upon completion of entire course . 
ProblemB and CommentB s MotlvMtiQn is crucial iBBue. 

Full Text 

In that this conference is centered around the programs of individ- 
ualized Instruction at The Ohio State Unfversityp my presentation today 
will begin by identifying the ways In which individualized Instruction at 
Penn differs from the excellent program which was described to you by 
Professor Cadora and Mr^ Daher yesterday. 

The Arabic course at Penn differs firstly In its oH^gJji, in that It 
has emerged from problems associated wi th, the normal classroom course 
taught during the academic year* Penn's Arabic program is the oldest in 
the country (the first professor wai appointed in I788) and serves a 
variety of graduate programs in SemlticSj Hebraica, Assyriology and modern 
Middle East Studies. It also caters to the Interests of a number of under- 
graduates who begin Middle Eastern Studies* ThuSj the academic year course 
has a potential clientele which can range from freshmen through second- or 
third-year graduate students who will already be faminar with ones if not 
two, Semitic languages* ft is thus the problem of pa c I ng this class which 
has led me to produce a wide variety of back-up materials In order to allow 
for the tremendous range in language acqglsi tional ability* This process 
culminated in the preparation and recording of a series of videotapes In 
the summer and fall of 197^ (which will be described below). Amazingly 
enough, It was through the vision of the Dean of the university's Collage 
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of General Studies that the idea to institute the individualized course 
in Arabic was formulated and then put into practice, 

A second way in which the Penn program is different is a result of 
the dascription in the previous paragraph: the entire system is based on 
one person, myself (although It can, of course, by used by others). Thus 
far only one person has been involved in the preparation of all the 
materials and the teaching of the course itself. As a (perhaps natural) 
result, the written materials are not available in such a professional 
format as is obviously the case with most of the Ohio language texts. 

A third and final way in which the Penn course differs is in Its 
c 1 i en tel e and format . Students registered at the university during the 
academic year will normally take the classroom course (five hours per week 
one hour per day). Although the individualized course is based on exactly 
the same materials, it has been devised for those people who do not have 
the time available to take the classroom course: university employees, 
businessman, housewiveSs and so on. The individualized course has no 
classes and Is not tied to time in any way- it Is intended to be entirely 
individualized and self^^paced. 

The Materials 

The entire syllabus is based on a textbook written by the present 
writer, a project begun in 1970 and In a process of constant improvement 
and revision* The work uses the "grammatical," "deductive" method to 
teach modern standard Arabic, the written language of the Arab world 
today and the medium of speaking and comprehension arrong Arabs of dif- 
ferent dfalect areas. 

The explicatory materials in the textbook are treated on thirty-six 
hours of Videotape (3/^ inch cassettes) ^ divided in the following way: 
five hours on script and phonology; twenty-six hours for the individual 
lessons in the textbook; five hours for review sessionSi The television 
tapes Involve a certain amount of viewer participation^ but are primarily 
Intended as a reference to be used In conjunction with all the other 
materials. The format used Is mostly that of a split screen, the In^ 
structor appearing In one half, while in the other half another camera 
follows his hand as It illustrates various grammatical and syntactic 
features on a series of graphics* 

To back all of this up, there Is also a series of reel-to^reel audio 
tapes (divided up for easy duplication on to cassette tapes, if required). 
One hour- long tape Is available for each lesson in the textbook and con^- 
tains the following: a thirty minute discussion of the materials of the 
lesson (these formed the pilot project for the videotapes described above 
and have been retained because they can be recorded and taken away from 
the campus Itself — see further on this below); a reading by a native 
speaker of the vocabulary and example sentences for each lesson; drills 
of various kinds (repetition, transformational, cumulative, and so on); 
a comprehension passage for which no written text Is available. 

The students who enroll In the class are able to do the bulk of the 
learning process In the place and at the time of their choice. They need 
to come to the campus for two things^ to watch the television tapes and 
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record the appropriate audio materials (both found In the University's 
Aud j isua 1 Canter), and to have meetings v/i th the instructor. At 
these meetings, the student Is able to ask questions about any details 
which have not been fully understood and to go over the written assign^ 
ments which have been done (a key Is provided for Initia] sel f ^correct ion 
of these assignments). At the conclusion of that process, the instructor 
examines the student to see If a particular level of proficiency has been 
ach ieved . 

Procedure 

The course is described in the College of General Studies Bulletin 
as "instructor's permission required,'* This ensures that the student has 
talked over the course and Its methods thoroughly with the instructor 
before enrolling. To begin the course^ the instructor sends a letter to 
the College; this 1 nd i vidual f zed procedure is necessary because the Penn 
program is yet more individualized than some, in that students may enroll 
at any time of year and proce ed at whatever pace they wish/ There are no 
semesters, and a grade is only given upon completion of the entire course 
(two semester units, the equivalent of two semesters of instruction on a 
five hour per week basis). The one grade applies to both course units; 
all the tests and examinations are on a pass/fail basis. Only when the 
student masters the materials In the assigned lessons at a level of 801 
or above does he/she proceed with the next assignment. The pace at which 
the course is taken Is determined entirely by the student; the maximum 
time allowed is three years (with a $10 per semester renewal fee), and the 
quickest time taken thus far has been eight months. 

Problems and Comments 

The most important question raised by my use of this method thus far 
has undoubtedly been that of motivation which is probably the crucial 
question In the context of individualization. The course at Penn which I 
have described is extremely flexible and is designed to be so. It may 
however be too flexible, In that the motivation of the major clientele 
which uses it (the non- student population of the Delaware Valley region) 
has lost many study "ha^bits of earlier years and finds it difficult to 
maintain the momentum of study in the face of the conflicting demands of 
work and family. It Is on this process of motivation and more specifically 
the establishment of goals through a kind of '^contract'- system that I am 
working at the moment. 

Precisely because of the fact that the individualized course at Penn 
does not usually include regular students In its clientele, it is difficult 
to draw any valid comparisons between the academic year course and the 
individualized course, and therefrom between the Penn system In practice 
and the Ohio State system. However, I can. say in conclusion that the 
students ^^who have completed the Individualized course and then proceeded 
to the Intermediate level have come to the second level with a better 
command of the materials of the elementary course from every point of view. 
I am left with the strong feeling that,^ if certain procedural problems with 
regard to Individualization can be worked out, it should come to be re- 
garded as the normal mode of language Instruction, while the ^.urrent 
classroom format, with its false assumptions of homogeneity of skills 
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among students enrolled in language courses, should be viewed as a less 
satisfactory method. 

As a footnote, let me suggest that, while we have bean talking here 
about language acguisi tion , some of the above remarks on student perform- 
ance may also raise questions concerning language loss . Itself the subject 
of an NEH-funded project at the University of Pennsylvania. 
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SESSION Ml, CONTINUED 



INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH 
AT AUGUSTA COLLEGE * 



Colette Avril 
Augusta College 
Jlugusta, Georgia 30904 

Abstraat 

Fr&nch 211 is an individualized option to the clmssroom course. Stu- 
dents represent a wide range of interests and disciplines. Orientation ^ 
attendmnce reguirenmnts , Imnguage Imb^ weekly sahedule and testing are 
described , Tutoring is provided by student assistants ^ 



Full Text 



At Augusta College French 211 fs a 5 hour course open to students who 
have passed French 111 and French 112 (elementary French levels). It gives 
students an option to pursue French through 201 and 202, courses taught 
according to a traditional method, or to enter this self-paced Individualized 
method. The maximum class enrollment Is 25 students and generally Is an 
average of 20 students (currently there are 18 students enrolled). 

The students are from different disciplines (majors). Some are post^ 
graduate, some audit the course to acquire an oral proficiency for business 
or travel . 

The core text is Contlnuons a Parler by Hagiwara and Polltzer; the course 
has been recorded on cassettes (with phonet Ic^grammar-conversat Ion comprehend 
slon exercises). These cassettes are available on a 3*day loan from the li- 
brary, or for use in the Language Lab In Individual listening booths. 

To attract students from different fields of interests, and to accommodate 
the different backgrounds of our students, I added supplementary books: L'art 
de la Conversation by Lenard=Hester (Harper & Row); En Frangals - Carton- ~ 
Carpio (Nostrand); Le Frangais des Affaires by Dany Reberroux Renty (Hachette); 
French Sonc; by Pierre Bernac (Praeger PubV); and my own books for beginning 
French for Business and ''On se debrouille en franyals'' for travelers* 

It IS important that French 211 serve different majors- business, voice 
majors, as well as students who are simply Interested In using French for trav- 
el ing. 

The first week of class Is an orientation week when the students are given 

a. a syllabus of the course 

b. a private Interview to ''diagnose*' the level of proficiency 
of each student and to stress how goals and criteria may be achieved; 

c. a weekly schedule for lab sessions and testing sessions. 
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The student Is responsible for setting his appointments for tests when- 
ever he Is ready^ tests may be repeated In case of failure. Grades are 
cr i ter lon^ ref e renced . (A student may repeat a test as many times as he wants, 
but each test becomes more difficult.) 

The Language Lab is open from 8 a*m* to 5 P-m. every day, I am available 
from 12 to 5 p.m. dally. Group sessions are required 3 times a week (at the 
hour scheduled on the registration bulletin) for general work on sounds^ 
rhythm, intonation, and twice a week there are informal conversations on topics 
of general Interest^ with questions and answers from the students. Examples: 
introducl ng myse 1 f , hobbles, sports, cooking, likes, dislikes^ art, educationj 
character; an Invitation to a concert, playj movie, dinner, picnic, game, to 
visit a family, and to visit an historical site. The students discover that 
language learning Is a communication tool In French. 

The schedule for French 211 is as follows: 

-From 11 to 12 (50 minute class) 
^Hon . Wed. Fri. ^ group sessions 
-Tue. and Thurs, group conversation 11 to 12 

^Lab. sessions, with Immediate correction from a trained lab assistant; 

duration (5 minutes to 2 hours) determined by student 
^Test practice with Lab assistant (1 to 10 minutes) 

-Conference with Instructor (30 minutes) any time the student desires 
^Testing (5 to 30 minutes) whenever the student Is ready. 

Tests are given to evaluate comprehension, grammar, vocabulary, spelling, 
oral reading, and speaking abilities. The student must complete 10 tests from 
each category by the end of the quarter and he must also have achieved each 
criterion as stated on his test sheet. (Grades at our College are A, B, C, D 
& F) . The Instructor keeps a record of all the tests given during the quarter 
and the average of all these tests Is the final grade. To avoid procrastination 
extra credit may be earned according to progress^ef rort and participation in 
extra activities, such as drama, production, leadership In group conversations. 
I administer and grade all the tests, prepare all the remedial work on cassettes 
and create alternate tests. 

if the student feels that individualized Instruction is not for him or 
for her, he may withdraw from the class before midterm without penalty (general 
rule at Augusta College). On the other hand, individutl Ized methods permit 
greater flexibility vis a vis attendance. In cases of long illnesses the stu^ 
dent may still achieve his goals and criteria by establishing a special sched- 
ule with the Instructor. 

Let us study some administrative details. This method requires a lot of 
time; ideally It requires some outside help for tutoring (as OSU needs Teaching 
Assistants). For economic reasons 1 trained students on work study to become 
lab assistants and tutors. (This way they did not cost any extra money to our 
Department.) But It took me a lot of time, a lot of extra hours to train them 
during a full year. Students are either majors or minors in French or Education 
Some students volunteer for the training program to develop oral proficiency 
while they pursue literary courses. (Lab assistants on work/study programs are 
paid the minimum wage and work 15 hours a week). 
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French 211 stimulates students' interest, eases fear and anxiety about 
speaking, and develops keen sensitivity to the musical ity of the French lan- 
guage. It permits the students to appreciate progress and above all to see 
the professor-student relationship in a new light, the professor Is a friend 
who coached 5 trained, helped and encouraged. 

After completing this course^ most students will minor in French or pur- 
sue i t as a related field or an extra-curricular activity* It is interesting 
to note that some of our students have become involved in Drama performances 
and even Drama competitions in French. All of these performances required 
special individualized coaching in French, diction, and acting*^ Augusta Col= 
lege students performed lonesco's Lg Le^on and scenes from Mollere-s Las Femmes 
Savantes and Le Ma lade Imaginalre . 

The students achieve more in my individualized course than in the tradi- 
tional classroom atmosphere where there is not time to listen to 25 or 30 stu* 
dents *'freeze" when asked to speak in front of others. Students are proud of 
setting their own pace and being responsible for their own achievement, and 
they really enjoy the course. 

I think that the i nd I vl dua 11 zed method of instruction is the best way to 
teach students to converse In a foreign language. All changes of approach 
take time to convince colleagues used to a traditional method. Any success 
in foreign language learning requires a lot of time and enthusiasm from the 
I ns true tor * 
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SESSION III, CONTINUED 
INDiyiDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN FRENCH 201 



Sue Huseman 

DepmrtmBnt of Modern LanguagBs 
Illinois WBSleymn University 
Bloomington f Illinois 61701 



Abs tract 

An individualized course in intBrmediate French includes career^ 
rBlated materials. Students select one of the following special 
interest sections; Commercial French , E/irichnient FrBnchf Readings 
in the Social and Natural Sciences r ^nd Dramd.^ The course is 
part of the language requirement^ there is no attrition ^ Motivation 
and achievement are described as good. 

Full Text 

\m Franch 201: Nanie ; intermediate French 

Level : Third semester of required basic sequence 

foreign langauge 
No. of credit hours : h hours/1 unit 

Cou r s e _d e scr^lj 1 1 o n and structure : French 201 at Illinois Wesleyan Unlver^ 
sity attempts to provide career preparation at the basic sequence level of 
language instruction* The course integrates job=specifie language train*- 
ing while continuing to develop linguistic skills and cultural awareness 
already begun during the first two semesters of language Instruction 
(French 101 and 102)* This course is an outgrowth of the recognition of 
the increasingly pluralistic nature of our society and of the growing 
numbers of multinational corporations functioning in the United States* 
It addresses itself^ at the intermediate level of language instruction^ 
to the growing need for bilingual ly trained professionals in all fields. 

The course meets k days a weak for a total of 5 hours. One day Is devoted 
to building aural/oral skills as well as conversational and listening 
comprehension skills (text Suivaz la Piste , EMC publisher), Tuesdays 
and Thursdays are devoted to grammar, pattern drills^ written and oral 
exams ( Mise en Train , lonesco and BenamoUs Macmlllan & Co., 1979)* Fridays 
are reserved for the Introduction of career-orlented vocabulary, dialogues, 
reading, and other activities that are specifically geared to the future 
professional Interests of the students. The class Is broken down Into k 
carBmr interest groups, although Ideally, It would of course he better to 
have even more specifically oriented groups: a) Commercial French, 
b) Education-Enrichment French, c) Readings In Social and Natural Sciences, 
and d) Drama-Play 
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II, CURRICULAR MATERIALS: All Sections 



TEXTS & 

SUPPLEMENTARY 

MATERIALS: 



TEXT: 

SUPPLEMENTARY 
MATERIALS: 



MATERIALS: 



MATERIALS: 



A. 1. Mise en Train , lonesco B Benamou, Macmillan 

and CoV, 1969 
2. Suivez la Piste , E. de Harven, EMC, 1971 

(detective thr i 1 ler In 25 episodes, tape 
program included) 



£ E. Wllklns authors, (vIdeo»pack on applicabi- 
lity of foreign languages to a career)* 

4. Careers in Foreign Languages (reference book), 

June L. Sherif, Regents, 1975* 

5. Je Vous Presente, G,J. Courtney, Longman Pub- 

lishers, Ltd,, London. (2 large tapes with 
interviews of persons in different careers In 
France, interviews include those with ''un 
medecin de campagne, un itudient d ' un i vers I te , 
un technlcien d^Alr France, un hotelier, un 
fabricant de liqueurs). 

B. Section I: Commercial French 

1 . Introduction au f rancai s commercial , B. Cresson, 

DMfer," 1957; 

K Le Frangais au bureau , Lentz, Watson, McGuinn, 
Longman Xtd, , 1976. 

2. Pour rediqer correctement le courrier , P. Mandoune, 

Dunod, 1973. 

3. articles In French periodicals and newspapers 
letter-writing: students are asked to write 

various kinds of letters 

5, cultural awareness; Tamark I n-Wi 1 ki ns serial, 

bus I ness 1 unch 

6, skits, mock interviews, role-playing 

7, students are asked to respond to ad In French 

newspaper 

C. Section II: Enrichment French 

1. variety of French children's books 

2. transparencies, parts of the classroom, animals, 

foods, etc* 

3. development by students in the section of their 

own projects, games for the children, etc* 

4. mock, practice teaching 

5. training in making A-V materials 

D. Section III: Readings in the Social and Natural Sciences 

1 , Introduction i 1 'etude de la medeclne experimental , 

Claude Bernard , Class I ques Larousse. 

2, Reading Expository French , R*J, Nelson, Harper & 




Row, NY 1965 
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3. various articles from different disciplines 

suggested by members of the departments 
teaching social and natural sciences 

4. transparencies of parts of the body, face, organs, 

etc. for students in biology, physiology, etc. 

E. Section fV: Drama-Play 

MATERIALS: 1. Les Trois Coups , Todd Straus, Rand McNally College 

Publ ishing Co. , 1977- 
2. This section is responsible for putting on a play. 

The play is read, interpreted; roles are assigned. 
The group works on all aspects of the production 
(costumes, lighting, staging, etc.). The play is 
then performed for the class and videotaped. 

III. ENROLLMENTS 

Approximatately 23 students per class (three classes); these students are 
then divided into one of the four interest groups already indicated 
(see I !) . 

IV. ATTRITION 

There is virtually no attrition as the course is part of the required 
basic sequence of foreign languages required for the B.A. degree. 

V. ADMINISTRATIVE DETAILS 

For each section we use a student assistant who is a French major; this 
student is responsible for coordinating activities for the section she is 
in charge of. Assistants are graded on their handling of the class; they 
are asked to keep a folder of materials used and a description of their 
methodology. In turn, they ask the students in their section to keep a 
notebook of the career related activities and exercises they develop. 
These assistants tend to be double majors (French S Business, French & 
Elementary Education, French & Biology). These students receive a grade 
for the course and get credit for the ''assistantship." 

VI . AURAL/ORAL SKILLS 

tested by: 

1. oral testing (question and unswer, conversations) 

2. mock i n terv i ews 

3. skits and role playing 

4. 1 istening comprehension tests 

5. vocabulary building skills of Suivez la Piste 

6. tape programs 

VII. MOTrVATrON AND STUDENT EFFORT 

Students in French 201 are usually quite motivated since they can see the 
applicability of French to their careers. For students who are motivated 
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enough to Muntinue In French the department offers a Certificate of 
F1 uency in i i ench upon completion of certain courses beyond the basic 
sequence and upon successful compleLion of a written and oral examination. 

VIM. STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT AND SUCCESS OF COURSE 

Generally speaking, student achievement has been high as measured by the 
quality of required notebook, tests, and improvement of oral/aural skills. 
This IS only the second year that this program has been in effect. We 
have, hovN/ever, noted an increase in the number of students from the basic 
sequence who have gone on to take French 25^, Intermediate Conversation, 
which is not a required course* 

We polled the students in French 101 (1st semester) as to the relevancy 
of French to their careers; most felt that ft was virtually useless. A 
poll taken after the completion of 201 indicated a large Increase in the 
number c students who thought they would be able to use some French In 
their future careers. 

IX, FACULTY ATTITUDES 



Attitudes are generany positrve. Without the student assistants I believe 
the program would be much less successful. The increase in the number of 
students going on to take additional courses in French has done much to 
create a positive attitude on the part of the faculty. 



SESSION Ml, COHTINUED 



FOURTH-SEMESTER FRENCH CONVERSATiON AND COMPOS iTlON 
AS A STARTING PO i NT FOR AN INDIVIDUALIZED PRtiGRAH 



Virginia Orl 

DBpArtment of Modmrn and Classical Languages 
UnivarBlty of Notr^ Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 46556 



Abstract 

The individualized fourth-quarter Frenah course is dascrlhed . Oral 
proficiency is BtrBSSed. Classes meet 3 times weekly; tsxtual 
materials include reading selections aantraversial topicsi to 
courage dimcussionp grammar exeralsm r qaestions based Qn ^ pl^yj 
a poew that the student practices lepeating on a cas&tte tcipf^. The 
course is very time-consuming f the instructor must diagnose Btudmnt^s ' 
weaknesses , and keep detailed records on the number of points aacumu^ 
lated in each of 5 areas ^ Points and grading are explained. Weekly 
debates promote conversational practice. Motivation is good; 
competition is de-- emphasized^ 



Full Text 

It IS often considered extremely difficult to start a new* innovative 
language program because this is often seen as a threat to the more tradi- 
tional , established program already being used in a department. It may 
become overwhelming to think In terms of a total program when forced to 
face the reality of budget limitations, antiquated equipmenti a structured 
time requirement, and faculty unfamiliar with methods of Individualized 
instruction. It may be more advantageous to narrow one's starting point 
to a single course and then to expand as money, equipment, and interest 
warrant * 

• 

The fourth^semester French course which I will describe is still in 
the early stages of development* it has b^en offered twice, once to a 
small class and once to a fairly large class* This level was chosen be^ 
cause It is often the first one beyond the "required'* course stage, and 
it is the first level where students know enough grammar to work on it in 
an unstructured manner. The course Is directed toward oral work as much 
as possible; no matter how much one fhnQ^lzm^ about oral work in the first 
semesters of language learningi trm Lruth is that v^hen class enrollment Is 
greater than 20 per Instructor, students do not receive adequate oral 
training In a traditionally structured 

The course described here works around three f f ty*m?rHite class 
sessions per weekt A good grammar reference book and a collection of 
short reading selections, preferably somewhat controversial, should be 
used. Supplementary material i ncl udes : L* d ) grammar exercises which 
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addreiii^ areas of weakness of the individual student, as determined by a 
dtagnostiG eKam taken at the beginning of the semester; 2) worksheets 
with questions pertaining to a play selected by the student, to be lis- 
tened to during the semester; 3) a blank tape reel or cassette for 
recording a poem chosen by the student, to be read (preferably) by a 
n.ative speaker. Ten copies of the poem are given to the student; he 
returns one copy with his recording of the poem on the same tape as the 
prerecorded copy. The instructor can thus make phonetic corrections on 
the copy of the poem. 

This course Is quite time-consuming for the Instructor, At the begin- 
ning of the semester he must administer and correct a d lagnost 1 c test to 
determine the areas of grammatical weakness of each student. This test 
helps determine the level of proficiency eKpected of each Individual, and 
can be used to place students together in somewhat homogeneous small dis- 
cussion groups. The instructor must also keep a record of the points 
accumulated by the students In various required areas: 5 points for 
recitation of the poem, 15 points for grammar sheets, 10 points for five 
two'page compositions, 10 points for the play, 20 points for independent 
projects, 20 points for three oral exposes, and 20 points for participa- 
tion in debates given In class. There Is also extensive review of grammar 
sheets and compositions because they are not actually corrected; rather 
the area, and perhaps type, of error Is indicated so that students may try 
to correct themselves. From the diagnostic test results, the instructor 
determines when the Individual has done well enough to receive his points; 
it seems, however, to benefit all concerned to place a llmft of three or 
four correction attempts, at which time the student receives the points 
if he has made an honest effort to correct the paper. The worksheets on 
the play should be checked to make sure the student understands what lie Is 
listening to. and the tape recordings of the poem must be listened to for 
pronunciation errors. Again, it seems best to limit the number of times a 
student recites the poem, perhaps once every two weeks • The instructor 
must guide and advise Individuals working on 'ndependent points, which 
they acquire by exploring areas of particular nterest to them. Finally, 
the Instructor helps students choose their play, poem, oral expose topics, 
and debate topics. 

About 751 of the points for the course are aural-oral. These Include 
the poem, the play to be listened to for content and oral expression of 
actors, the oral exposes, the debates and discussion In class, and one- 
half of the Independent points. Class time is structured for a maximum 
of oral-aural participation, and a minimum of Instructor domination of 
discussions. Debates are conducted every week that oral exposes are not 
being presented. On the first day a selection Is read aloud, and the 
class discusses the topic. The second day, students meet In small groups 
for discussion Independent of direct Instructor intervention; these groups 
are homogeneous so as not to discourage either the best or the poorest 
students. At the end of this hour an announcement Is made concerning 
which debate groups will participate on the third day and which side of 
the debate each group will have* The debate groups are different from 
discussion groups: they are heterogeneous so as not to give an advantage 
to any one group. They meet on their own for final preparation of the 
debate. The third day the two groups present their debatef each side has 
10 minutes to present its arguments, then the groups meet for 10 minutes 
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to solidify the rebuttal argumentt. All students meet in debate groups, 
the observers (as opposed to the debaters) discuss strengths and weak* 
nesses of each presentation thus far and what type of rebuttal each side 
might give to the opposition's argymants* each debate group then has 10 
minutes to present Its rebuttal. The observers must turn In a short 
paragraph Indicating which side they thought best presented its arguments 
and why. This is meant to encourage active aural partici.pat!on. Through' 
out the semester, students also present three oral exposes approximately 
10 minutes long. Students take notes so thatj after all oral exposes 
have been given, they may meet In small groups, talk about the presenta- 
tions and collaborate on writing one page which Is then turned in to the 
I nstructor , 

Students who have taken this course seem highly rrotlvated. The topics 
for discussion are chosen by those taking the courses and there is almost 
no restriction on topics (one need not necessarily talk about French or 
French culture). The debate topics are controversial and should elicit 
definite opinions: topics might Include the validity of a traditional 
marriage; traditional male/female roles In today ' s ^ocFety; the possib^ 
1 1 1 ty of a lasting peace in the Middle East; the pros and cons of 
television; the question of abortion. The grade Is determined totally 
by the student because It Is based on the number of points accumulated; 
one must have at least 60 points to pass the coursej and a definite point 
value is set to the traditional A through D grades at the beginning of 
the semester. 

It is difficult to accumulate enough points for an A without con^' 
Sistent effort throughout the semester. The amount of work required In 
the various areas assigned for point accumulation is sufficient to require 
constants weekly effort* If left until the end of the semester, the work 
becomes overwhelming and almost Impossible to complete. Furthermore, the 
class time is so structured as to insure active oral and aural participa- 
tion throughout the semester* Students know two weeks in advance that 
they are to present their exposes; there is never more than three weeks* 
time betv/een these oral presentations • When debates are being givan, no 
one knows which group will be chosen until the end of the second day; this 
is to Insure that all groups discuss both the pros and cons of a position, 
and It encourages students to show an active Interest in the topic. Small 
groups make it easier for all students to speak and harder for an individ- 
ual to melt into the background. Finally, students are encouraged to work 
coHectively outside of class in areas that are difficult or time-consuming 
for them* This helps to keep poorer students from becoming discouraged 
and gives the better students\the satisfaction of helping and guiding 
another person through difficulties which they have already conquered. 
Stimulating interest and effort Is perhaps the least difficult for the 
I nstructor * 

Because the program Is still in its infancy, it is difficult to com- 
pare the students to those in a classroom setting. The most obvious 
advantage tc this course Is that the students have an optimum amount of 
time to speak and listen to the language because only a small portion of 
the course is confined to the classroom. Students also have the oppor- 
tunity to explore more areas of interest* Those taking this course have 
become more confident of themselves In French by the end of the samesterp 
and they are consequently Better able to express themselves on topics of 
every day interests 
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By the end of this course, a studerit can comprshaind French V'^hen it 
is spoken at nearly CDn\?#f^at lonal speed. He shouUrf also be able to ^ke 
himself understood on top-lcG of general Interest, and he should hive 
started to feel rnoT~e at ease in the language. It is to be hoped that 
psychological barriers are beginning to ccme down and that the student 
is starting to regard the language as a means of cGimmunicatlon and as a 
total ''set^* within which a person can live and function. Grade-wise, of 
course, the student determines for himself hov/ ^'syccessfur- he Is going 
to be. 

Students se^m to Ifke the i nd i viduanzed approach primariiy because 
there Is less pressure to perform for the sake of a gradeo There Is also 
no class competition, and students can work more or less at their own rate. 
They enjoy the freedom to sKplore different areas of personal interest, 
^nd they fl he areas of discusslori relevant and interesting. Moreover^, 
the amount Ime for partlcipatron Is greater here than In a more 

traditions ^ass. A possible indicator of Interest In the course Is the 
fact that 13 out of 21 students wi^sh to take at least one more course In 
French, and two of those want ta double major in French. 

The success of this program Is uncertain at this time. Many faculty 
members are interested In It, but It is necessary to confront a solidly 
entrenched, traditional system of instruction, an antiquated language 
laboratory, and a very limited budget. A course such as this is, however, 
an inroad into the system and seems to satisfy a very definite need of 
the students. By having students from this class go on to more advanced 
courses, it also '^justif les^' Itself, and a good argum.ent can thus be made 
for a greater budgetary allotment. If properly developed, this course 
can become a base from which other courses can be developed, perhaps 
including eventually an Integrated program of Ind i v tdual Ued instruction. 
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SESStON I I { , CONTINUED 

INDIVIDUAL [ZED FIRST-YEAR FRENCH 
AT GRAND RAPIDS JUNIOR COLLEGE 



Jmmes 2 embay 

Departmmnt of Flnm Arts mnd Foreign Languages 
Grand Rmpids Junior College 
Graiid Rapids^ Michigan 49502 



Abstract 



Intradactory French (101 and 102) in an individualized setting is 
described. Curricular materials include conmerlcal texts, a study 
guide prepared by the muthar and audio tapes for vocabulary ^ exer- 
ciBBB, and comprehension activity. Variable pacing is offered; stu- 
dents take tests when thMy feel Bufficiently prepared. Mastery is 
required in all five areas (Culture^ Structure , Vocabulary, Listening , 
Speaking) before the student may advance to the next lesson^ Minimum 
attendance of 4 hours per week is required; activities are scheduled 
for specific days In the second semester ^ some ahoice of activities 
is passible. Accurate pronunciation is stressed through exercisBs , 
quimzBS, and extensive work with the instructor* Motivation is en-^ 
couraged through required mmBtery , a learner-centered curriculum , and 
criterion-referenced grading. Attrition results largely from pro- 
crastination^ Enrollnmnts have increased, since 101 and 102 are 
offered concurrently. The program, is more effective but alt n more 
costly than the traditional approach. 



Full Te^t 



The introductory Franch course at Graitd Rapids Junior College is a 
two-semester sequence- French 101 (k semester hours) and French 102 (k 
semester hours). The textbook is Valette and Valettej Co ntacts i Langue 
et Culture Frangaiies and its accompanying workbook* There are also a 
variety of readers, including Passeport pour la France , Connaitre et se 
connai tre , Contes pour debutants and the elementary H^ath'^raded readers. 
There is also a Study Guide for French 101 and a Study Guide for French 102 . 
Each of these is a 60"page booklet that I prepared^wh ich" is sold through the 
school bookstore for about $1,10. The Study Guide directs the student 
through each lesson by stating the learning objectives of the lessonp out- 
lining a suggested method of study for the lesson, and providing a detailed 
description of the quiz which the student must pass before he will be allowed 
to progress to the next lesson* 
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The classroom Is used axclusively for the beginning French program 
and I am the only instructor using the room* Therefore it has been pos^ 
sible for me to equip the room with tables and chairs arranged in such a 
way as to facilitate Individual tutoring, work in pairs and small groups 
and, on certain days, lafge-group activities. There are also twelve lis- 
tening booths equipped with cassette players, audlo-f lashcard readers and 
''sound page*' machines. In one corner of the room there Is a test area 
which includes tables and chairs as well as my desk and a filing cabinet 
containing the individual file of each student and blank test sheets. 
There is also a system for storage of cassette tapes and ''sound pages'' 
and a magazine table. 

The content of French 101 and French 102 is divided into twentyone 
lessons each. For each of the lessons I have prepared the following 
materials that the student can use at any time in the classrooms 

1. a 30-mInute presentation of the vocabulary, new structures, and 
cultural content of the lesson recorded on one side of a 60=minute cas^ 
sette tape. Several copies of the tape are available in the room at all 
times. These presentations follow the format of the text lesson. 

2. a 30*minute exercise tape on which I have recorded most of the 
test exercises for the lesson. These differ from commercially produced 
drill tapes in that I have Included side remarks, advice to the student, 
additional drill and explanations In trouble spots as these occur In the 
exercises. 

3. a 10-minute listening coinprehens ion activity recorded on a 
"sound page." This always includes a dictation exercise and usually one 

or two mul tiple^cholce listening drills requiring the student to concentrate 
his listening on certain new structures studied In the lesson. 

^. a set of "audlo-f lashcards" on which 1 have written and recorded 
all new vocabulary of the lesson. These allow the student to hear Individ- 
ual words and phrases repeated as often as necessary and to record his own 
voice for comparison and pronunciation practice. 

The course offers the possibility of variable pacing . That is, the 
student works through the material of a lesson, making use of the class- 
room materials, the workbook, the text, the teacher, his classmates and 
so on, until he feels prepared for testing. He may take a test on any day, 
but I confine testing to the last twenty minutes of the class period In 
order to be free for the balance of the period to work with individuals. 
Each quiz consists of five sections, testing the student's mastery of 
Culture, Structure, Vocabulary, Listening and Speaking. Mastery in all 
five areas Is necessary for passing the quiz and moving on to the next 
lesson. If one or more areas in the quiz show evidence of non-mastery, 
the student is directed to do specific remedial work leading to mastery 
in that area. When remedial work has been done, retesting occurs. When 
the quiz Is eventually passed. It Is placed In the student's file and the 
student Is permitted to move on to the next lesson, Quizzes are always 
checked Immediately. 
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The student's semester grade is determined by the number of lessons 
that he has mastered* Mastery of 12 lessons results In a D; 15 lessons ^ 
C; 18 lessons, B; 21 lessons, A, If the student goes on to French 102 
the following semester, his French 102 program begins where he left off In 
French 101. 

Each student works through the individual lesson in a different way, 
according to his own learning style, according tc, his own background in 
French, and according to his own individual need* Some students make 
heavy use of the variety of taped materials in ^lass; others request copies 
of the cassette tapes for home use. Some studt ts rarely use the cassette 
tape presentations, but use the recorded exercises* Some use the flash- 
card readers while others prefer to work on pronunciation with me. Many 
students need little explanation of French structure but ™ke use of me as 
a drill partner. There are some students who often work together with a 
friend, but most prefer to work alone or with me. Because I maintain an 
open classroom, the students can use the room for as many hours per day 
as they wish. 

Students are expected to attend class at least four hours weekly, and 
to keep track of absences I make use of a dally **sign-ln" sheet. On 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, students generally use recording equipment, 
check their workbook exercises with an answer book in the room, ask me to 
explain new structures, work with me on pronunciation or structural exer- 
cises or engage in short conversation sessions with me In French, and take 
tests. On these days there are French 101 and French 102 students using 
the room at the same time. On Tuesdays the French 102 students are expected 
to participate In group conversation activities conducted by me, and on 
Thursdays the French 101 students participate in similar activities. Less 
motivated students, or students not Interested In daveloping conversation 
skills, often do not attend the conversation sessions, and they do not 
usually develop much conversation skill. However, the more motivated 
students attend the sessions and enjoy the guarantee of at least one hour 
per week of class conducted entirely In French. The students who do not 
attend the conversation sessions do, however, succeed In mastering at least 
the fundamentals of pronunciation and the minimal aural comprehension 
skills required for mastery of each lesson. There Is, In other words, 
ample opportunity for the acquisition of oral/aural skills without the 
necessity of every student, from the weakest to the strongest Darticipating 
together In activities that may bore the strongest and frustrate the weakest. 

During the second semester, students may depart from thf regular lessons 
and subst! tute for as many as <ive lessons a variety of linguistically valid 
activities. Usually these activities consist of readings selected by the 
Individual student from a variety of readers on hand In the classroom* Some 
students have written short compositions or engaged In a special project for 
credit. For example, last year the opera Carmen was performed In French in 
Grand Rapids, To prepare for the performance, a number of students studied 
selections from the libretto, passed a vocabulary and translation test on 
the selections, listened to recordings of the selections and eventually 
attended the performance. For this they received the credit of five 
lessons. 



As I have mentioned, students develop oral/aural skills in a variety 
of v^ays. But all students must pass quizzes in which spec^f^E pronuncia- 
tion and listening skills are tasted. I have found that since individual- 
ization began, my students have acquired better pronunciation than my former 
students studying traditionally. This has come as a surprise to me, since 
while I was developing the system^ I fully expected oral work to suffer 
due to the reduced time spent in group work. I have found , however^ that 
in this system the student hears French correctly pronounced most of the 
time rather than being saturated daily by the fractured French of their 
classmates^ as Is often the case in traditional classrooms* Furthermores 
the fact that I am able to work individually with every student on his own 
pronunciation problems allows me to concentrate on specific problems and 
to ''make every minute count." Finally, the fact that every test Includes 
a seC' on on specific ural^aural skills encourages the student to take 
pronunciation and listening seriously* In traditional teaching it was 
often impossible to test every student's oral proficiency adequatelyj and 
often students advanced through the course with mastery on paper only. 

When working with individuals and also during the weekly group ses= 
sions, I make use of a "conversation booklet" that I prepared for my own 
use. Knowing at what level each student Is currently working, \ can con= 
suit this booklet and know instantly what vocabulary and structures the 
student has studied. Thus, 1 can work with students at slightly different 
levels^and Include all of them in conversation activities appropriate to 
the I r 1 evel . 

I find that the mastery required before a student is allowed to progress 
from one lesson to the next Is a motivating force in this system, A stu- 
dent cannot fail a quiz and simply move on to more advanced materials 
accumulating a series of failures and becoming lost and depressed or 
resigned to non-learning. No student is allowed to believe that hr. is 
incapable of learning. When a student does not pass a test, he Is directed 
to do remedial work and he eventually passes the test. For some of my 
students this Is their first experience in school in which they are repeat-' 
ediy shown that they can learn difficult material and advance with pride 
to more difficult material* 

A second motivating force operating In this system is the fact that 
all questions can be answered in private and that all Instruction centers 
on the need of the learner rather than on the teacher's lesson plan, and 
that the Instruction takes a form chosen, at least in part, by the student 
h i ms e 1 f , 

A third motivating force Is the grading system. In this system, stu-- 
dents understand, right from the beginning, that their grade will be deter- 
mined by their achievement alone. They understand that under no circum^ 
stances will there be curve grading . The students always know exactly what 
is eKpected of them and that thelrcourse has been carefully planned In 
advance. 

However, my system does not motivate all of my students, since I con^ 
tinue to have a certain attrition rate* My school Is a junior college 
with an open admrssions policy. Many of my students have had no language 
study previously; many were not serious students in high school and failed 
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to develop study skills. Some students embark with enthusiasm on their 
study of French, only to find that a great deal of effort, in the form of 
study and practice, is required. However, many students learn to study 
and to take responsibilities seriously while working in this system. 

Students working in my individualized program generally maintain a 
more continuous effort than they did in my traditional classes because the 
fear of falling behind the class is now absent. Students understandi 
right from the beginning, that all effort is rewarded by advancement — 
and that advancement Is controlled by careful testing ^ — and that advance^ 
ment is directly related to a final grade. On the other hand, there are 
students who are always sure that ''tomorrow" they will accomplish something. 
Since they have no daily pressure to work, no immediate threat of failing 
gradeSs they proGrastinate. I am afraid that I will never have the solution 
to this human problem. 

There Is no doubt in my mind that In the Individualized setting there 
is more learning taking place by more students than in my own traditionally 
taught classes. However, the attrition rate and the grades that some of my 
students have achieved since Individualization began do not indicate to the 
casual observer that more learning Is taking place. In traditionally taught 
classes, an Instructor can use curve grading in order to give ths impression 
that most students are learning very well. He can write quizzes that he 
knows the majority will pass, even If he knows that the majority has not 
mastered the material; he can bend the truth when he assigns a semester 
grade. Grade inflation may not afflict every teacher In America, but It 
must affPct a large number, since feature articles In national news maga= 
zines have pointed out lower and lower scores on national achievement tests 
and, at the same time, higher and higher average grades on college and high 
school transcripts. In my system It is Impossible to use curve grading, 
since the students must receive the grades that they earn through mastery 
of course content, whose performance objectives are established in advance 
and known to the students, 

A successful individualized program, In my opinions l^ one which offers 
a well organized format with clearly stated learning objectives, so that 
every student knows exactly what Is eKpeeted of him; at the same time the 
successful program is flexible enough to accommodate a variety of learner 
differences. A successful student Is one who can accept, or in the course 
of the semester, 1 earns to accept the freedoms and responsibilities offered 
by i nd Ividual izat lonV 

My students^ for the most part, agree with me that the Individualized 
system is better than traditional systems because It allows the individual 
to work in a w of his own choosing and to vary the pacing to suit his 
own need. Even the students who do not function well in my system 
realize that usually sel f-discipl ine Is the major factor in their relative 
success or failure. When I taught French traditionally, there were stu- 
dents who dropped out; when they left. It was with a feeling that they were 
not capable of learning French, or that I was unreasonably strict. They 
often left with a negative attitude toward language study. Students con- 
tinue to drop out of my classes, but not with the idea that they cannot 
learn; more often the feeling is that they have not put forth enough effort. 
Still, there are those who are so accustomed to curve-grading and last^ 
minute minute cramming for tests that they are extremely annoyed by a system 
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that actually takes them and thar learning seriously. However, tmst of my 
students, from the most to the !aast gifted, appreciate the advantages 
that individualization offers. Thii semester my ve y best student, and 
one of the staunch supporters cf my system, is one who In the beginning 
held little promise for success. He feels, and ! agree with himj that 
his outstanding achievement would have been imposs'bla in a tradltfonal 
sett i ng. 

Individualization has made it possibl?^ to Increase the beg[nning 
French enrollment because it al lows me to teach French 101 and French 102 
at the same hour In the same classroom. Previously, our school offered 
two sections of French 101 in the Fall sema^ter and two sections of French 
102 in the Spring semester. It was Impossible to enroll In French 101 in 
the Spring, Also, with only two sections choose from, and because these 
often confl icted with the scheduling of important science laboratory periods, 
many students who would have enrolled In French did wot do so. Now there 
are four small sections of French 101 ^ hrench 10. each semester operating 
throughout the day and both levels aperate In the s.. le classroom during 
the same hours. This added flexibility In schedulinc: has increased initial 
enrollments by about 

I enjoy teaching French In this way because ! believe in such things 
as performance objectives, mastery learnin-, and learner-centered Instruc- 
tion. I also believe in grading as a true reflection of lerarning. Planning 
and creating the materials for the course required an Incredible number of 
hours of work, but 1 see daily the results of my efforts and I am very 
pleased with them. I hope to continue operating this system, 

I must point out^ however, that in order for my program to operate. 
It has been necessary for me to receive special treatment from my schooK 
For example, 1 asked for and received: 

1. exclusive use of a classroom, at a time when a classroom shortage 
ex I S ts ; 

2. exclusive use of a number of costly items such as the cassette 
players, audio-f lashcard readers and sound page machines; 

3. a relatively small number of stud^pts; I teach a maximum of 70 
students per semester, whi :h is far less inur. the average for our school 
but is, I feeU maximum for successfL:! individualization as ! have 
developed i t * 

Therefore, while I find I nd 1 v , jua 1 i za t Ion to be an Improvement over 
traditional teaching, In my case It has been costly In terms of faculty 
load, classroom use and equipment gse. It would not surprise me if my 
administration, extremel y generous and cooperative In allowing me to develop 
the program, some day asked me ..o retun to a nrore economical, that is to 
say, trad i t lonal system of clau.: managfrTient. 
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CONTINUED 



THE INDIVIDUALIZED INTERMEDIATE GERMAN PROGRAM 
AT VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 



Katrin Sean 

Department of Germanic and Slavic LangvagBs 
Vandarbilt University 
NashvillB , TennesBee 37335 



Abstract 

Curriaular materials include both required and optional books, as well 
as tapes f answer keys , and a student handbook Course requirements ^ 
procedures, testing and grading are described* Measures to ensure can^ 
sis tent effort include deadlines, comparison with classroom pace, and 
a progress chart. Flexibility of study ^ opportunity to retake tests, 
and an Independent unit promote Mtlvation* The Independent unit an- 
ables the student to pursue an area of specific Interest , such as read- 
ing technical literature , prose, poetry or drama; translating; producing 
a play. Instructors promote aural-oral practice through varied actlvl^ 
ties ^ Attrition Is comparable to that in the classroom; enrollments 
are limited to make the best use of Instructors' time. Subjective eval^ 
uatlon Indicates student satisfaction with the Individualized program. 

Full Text 

"Self-paced Intermediate German" (Rerman 1 13/11^) p an alternate option 
to "Intermediate German" (German 103/104), was developed in the summer of 1975 
under a Venture Fund grant for the improvement of undergraduate education* Suc^ 
cessfully used at Vanderbilt since the fall of 1975f the course has continue 
ously undergone modifications. The format described here Is the one currently 
used * 



Currlcular Materials 
Books { requ i red ) : 

German in Review ^ by Kimberly Sparks , and Van Horn Vail; Harcourtj Brace 
and VterTdT, IncT, 1967. 

Per Weg zum Lesen, by Vail and Sparks, 2nd edition; Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovi tch, Inc, , 1974, 

Books (optional): 

Drei Kameraden, by E, M* Remarque, Waldo C, Peebles ^ ed.; D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 1957 (German 113), 
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SESSION III, CONTINUED 
A COMPUTER SUPPLEMENT TO INDIVIDUALIZE THE LATIN COURSE 



Gerald R, Cullay 

Departimnt of Langua.g&s and Literature 
University of Delawarm 
Newa rk , DbI awm re 19711 



^straat 

The Individualized aourse is self^paaed and covers the first 
2 s ernes ters . Cor ^ern over high attriti on pramp te d devel opmen t 
of the aourse. The program uses PLATO as a way to offset staffing 
and budgetary limitations. PLATO materials include a review of 
English grammar. The program has- 4 parts: 1) Develop skill deal^ 
ing with Latin verbs^ 2) Infleat and identify noun^adjeative 
phrases; 3} Transformation drills. Clues , guides, error analysis, 
correction and reimdial prescription are included in each part. 
4} (Not yet operating) Translation techniques^ The individualized 
program is a supplement to the classroom program. The computer 
curriculum permits a gaming format, and the constant availahility 
of review exercises . Students' response to the program has been 
highly favorable. 



Full Text 

The ind jvlduanzad progrim In Latin at the University ©f Delaware 
involves the first tw© semesters ©f the language. Ai we teach it, the 
course meets for three hours per week for each of two semesters; these 
meetings use a lecture-discussion format with Frederick Wheelock's 
Latin: An Introductory Course Based on Ancient Authors (Barnei S 
Noble) as the core text. About twenty presentations by overhead pro^ 
jector are used In the course of the year. 

Some fifty to fifty-five students (two sections) begin this cycle 
each fallp and another twenty or so enter in the winter session. The 
spring semester thus receives the survivors from these three sections 
and carries them through to the end of the academic year. Attrition 
has normally run at about 251 per semester. It was concern over this 
rate, which I consider far too high, which led me to undertake an Indi- 
vidual Ized program. 
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From the beginning It seemed clear that we had too few class meet- 
mgs; students were not getting enough supervised . <posure to the lan^ 
guage, Howeverj staffing and budgetary considerations precluded any 
expansion of the number of classes. For that reason I turned to compu- 
terized instruction as the most promising way to increase the amount of 
Instructional time each week and to tailor that additional time to each 
student's needs. With the help of the University of Delaware PLATO 
Project I set about to develop a Latin curriculum to address these goals. 
Delaware's PLATO Project^ begun In 1975 as a dependency of the University 
of Illinois' PLATO system^ acquired its own master computer a year ago 
and now supports 72 student terminals. Present university policy makes 
limited staff and programming support available to faculty without chargej 
and students may use the facility in regular coursework at no cost to the 
sponsoring department. It Is a very congenial climate in which to de- 
velop a program. 

The inadequacy of class time was producing two problems: firstj 
students with insufficient background in the principles of English gram- 
mar and syntax could not be given the extra Instruction they needed to 
permit them to follow class discussions; and second, classroom practice 
on forms invariably met the needs of some students at the expense of 
others who needed practice on something different. Therefore two pro- 
grams were needed to supplement the regular class meetings. 

The first program became a concentrated review of English grammar 
on the PLATO computer. Students who fall a brief diagnostic quiz given 
the first day of class are assigned to do the computer review. This 
takes from two to six hours depending on the studentj and recapitulates 
the principles of grammar and syntax to which ! most often make reference 
in the classroom: parts of speech, types of pronouns j sentence components 
such as subject and direct object^ subordinate clauses, and the like. 
Special emphasis Is given to the terminology of grammar: active, passive, 
transitive, gender, tense, and so on. Despite all that may be said in 
criticism of these traditional terms--and 1 say some of It myself — they 
save a great deal of time in the classroom. The computer review tries 
to give students some facMlty with these terms and the concepts behind 
them in the hope of avoiding frustration and failure, at least for some* 
This part of the program is frankly a salvage operation. If there were 
time to teach these things In class, I would; since there is not, the 
computer provides a backstop. 

The second d I f f i cu 1 ty-" 1 ack of time to provide adequate practice 
as it was needed student by student'-=^proved to be much more challenging. 
This part of the program has been under development for two years and is 
not yet complete, though enough Is operating to allow a description, 

There are four parts to the entire program, of which three are now 
In place. A very brief description will have to suffice. 

Part one Is a set of lessons to build skill In dealing with the 
Latin verb. A diagnostfc lesson asks the student to type the Latin 



equivalent of an EngUsh verb phrase; partially correct answers are ana- 
lyzed by the computer into stem, tense/mood sign* and personal ending. 
This proceis permits hints to be given which are specific to the student's 
error. The machine can* for example, determine that the student has 
typed a future or an imperfect where a present tense is needed; or 
that an indicative was typed in place of a subjunctive. Basic to this 
capability is a computer routine which inflects the verb into any of the 
120 finite forms taught in elementary Latin, Since the computer knows 
how Latin verbs are constructed, it can scrutinize a students typed 
verb form according to those same principles, analyze it morpheme by mor- 
pheme, and run specific checks for certain common errors where appropriate. 
It can even, upon request, conjugate the target verb and compare the 
student's response with each of the resulting forms. If it finds a 
match, the computer can then inform the student that he typed (say) the 
third person plural perfect active subjunctive when It was actually the 
passive that was needed. Also upon request, the machine can lead a stu- 
dent through a series of questions about the grammatical form he Is 
trying to reproduce In Latin (What tense system? What is the appropriate 
stem? What voice? What mood? etc.). As the student responds correctly 
to these leading questions, the machine uses animation to show the cor- 
rect form being assembled one portion at a time: stem, then tense/mood 
sign, then personal ending. It Is important to remember that this les- 
son is designed to teach, not the forms of any one particular verb, but 
the logic of the Latin verb itself. It can accept and correctly manipu- 
late any regular verb in the language. Content may be changed easily, 
and In fact a series of exercises spanning the whole first year of 
instruction on verbs uses the same driver lesson. Students use that one 
lesson throughout the year with Increasingly difficult content. Each 
completed quiz In the series yields an error analysis and prescription 
for remedial work to be done In a companion lesson. 

That companion lesson gives practice In typing or recognizing 
verb forms. The subject matter, scope and skill level are all under 
the control of the student, who may set up a practice session with any 
combination of conjugations, tenses, voices, moods, persons and numbers 
that he wishes. The machine will quiz him on only those forms he speci- 
fies. Here too is a lesson which grows more difficult as the student's 
skills improve. This feature makes a remarkable degree of individuali- 
zation possible; ten students may sit at terminals simultaneously run- 
ning the same lesson at widely varying s'kill levels, and (as a bonus) 
little more computer memory is needed than If one student were working 
alone. 

Part two of the curriculum is a computer lesson to develop skills 
in inflecting and identifying noun-adjective phrases. Many of the same 
principles appear here as were seen In the verb lessons; the computer 
inflects the nouns and adjectives according to the rules of the various 
declensions. Therefore it can generate Latin phrases at random from a 
common pool of noun and adjective bases. Enormous variety is possible, 
and no two runs of the lesson are Identical, The student determines 
what declensions, and even what casei, will be brought Into play, Com- 
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parative and superlative forms are available as wall* Incorrect answers 
are subjected to morphemic analysis, A typical comment or a wrong 
answer may be **noun base is wrong; adjective ending Is wrongJ' An 
ternate version of the lesson displays phrases at random and asks the 
student to identify them as to number^ gender and case. The skill re- 
quired to cope with this lesson » too, increases as the year progresses; 
it grows with the student* 

Part three of the curriculum Is a series of transformation drills 
done on PLATO* The unique feature of this lesson Is a Judging algorithm 
which operates on each word of the sentence separately and checks as 
well for specific errors In endings. The former capability permits 
students to concentrate on getting the forms correct without having to 
worry about word order, a considerable advantage for elementary stu- 
dents. The second feature^ specific ending checks, allows the computer 
to be much more specific about wrong answers than the old, frustrating 
comment, "Incorrect response." 

Part four of the curriculum, a lesson on translation techniques, is 
not yet operating. 

It will be clear from this sketch that my approach to individuali- 
zation Is to supplement the traditional classroom with one hour or mora 
per week In a computer currlcglum which offers Individualized remedial 
work and skill building. It attempts to maintain continuous effort by 
tailoring the skill level of the computer lesson to the student, keeping 
him interested by keeping him challenged* The use of a gaming format in 
the drill lessons seeks to reach this same end, and of course the 
constant availability of review exercises provides insurance against 
despa i r . 

I had hoped to do a year--1ong comparison between this program and 
the traditional one, but a scheduling mixup spoiled the neutrality of 
the sample* A controlled experiment will thus have to wait. 

As one might expect, faculty attitudes toward the program have been 
mixed. Some are cautiously supportive^ some enthusiastic^ some Just 
cautious. The grammar review has been adopted by some faculty In German, 
Spanish, and French, and plans are under way to develop modern language 
versions of the verb lessons; but student reaction is much less tenta- 
tive. Over 801 of the students who have experienced the program have 
given it high marks, some crediting their survival In the course to it, 
I venture to hope for still better success when the lesson on transla* 
tlon techniques becomes operational next fall* 
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SESSION III, CONTINUED 



INDIVIDUALIZED LATIN STUDY AT NORTHWESTERN: 
JOYS AND PROBLEMS OF A ONE-TEACHER PROGRAM 



Grundy Steiner 
Departm&nt of Classias 
North^estmrn University 
EvartBton, lllinolB 60201 



Abstraat 

Latin A99 offers thm mquivalmnt of the first € quarters of Latin In-^ 
struation. Studantm imy transfer into and out of thm course at various 
jimaturBSf and for various purposes ^ dBpmnding upon their intmrasts and 
Bchedules^ The progrmm accommodates students 1) with diffiault schedulms/ 
2) who prefer the sBlf spaced approach ; 3} who prafer a faBtmr pace than 
the claBBroom*B; 4) who hav& not prospBr&d in the classroom^ studmnts 
can mnroll in any guartar* Some deadlines arm being introduced to pro-- 
mote conBiBtent effort. Long- offiae hours and the prmparation of test- 
ing materialB are mKtremlg tiTm^conBuming ^ Howaver, IncreaBBd enroll^ 
ment and thm satisfaction of working closaly with BtudentB aompansatB 
for thm demands of running the program* 

Full Text 

Latin A99 ( Indl vfduanzed language study) was formally introduced into 
the course U stings at Northwestern three years ago, although comparable 
individualized (and Independent) study has been going on for the sake of one 
or two students a quarter for a year or so before and sporadically before 
that* with the students registered In regular classes (so far as the Regis- 
trar was concernad)* 

The enrollment was modest the first year^-^slx or eight students each 
quarter; last year it rose to twenty or so the first two quarters (but was 
almost phased out in the spring quarter since I was on leave and other mem^ 
bers of the department did not have the time to offer such Individual i^d 
attention); this year registration has ranged in the low thirties each 
quarter. It is beginning to approach the limits one person can handle (In 
addition to other course commitments). 

From the point of view of total enrol Imentj attrition fs currently no 
problem. In terms of the continuing registration of Individual students It 
might appear rather larga, but it occurs for practical reasons^ While A99 
offers the equivalent of the first six quarters of Latin Instruction, It Is 
so planned basically that a student may transfer Into It from the regular 
course sequence j or may (If he Is prepared and in phase) transfer from A99 
into the appropriate quarter of either the Elementary or the InteriTOdlate 
sequences* As a result^ a student who cannot sign up for e.g*, the Ovid 
quarter of Intermediate Latin (A02-*2) , may read Ovid In A99, and then re^ 
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turn to A02-3 for Vergil in the spring. (A99 is obviously tai<en, at times, 

by reason of scheduling problems.) 

A greater source of 'individual attrition' lies In the reasons why the 
course is taken. About one-third of the registration each quarter consists 
of students starting the language from scratch. While the majority are from 
Arts and Sciences, there Is nearly always someone from Journalism, Speech, 
Music, or the Technological Institute who has some elective time and wants 
"to learn all I can about Latin in a quarterl" Some of these students do 
actually stay on for a second or third term. And they often are excellent 
students (especially those from Tech— al though a steel-trap mind can get into 
trouble If it closes the wrong way on a verb). And these one- or two ter 
students are often seniors In their final quarter or in the final quarte 
in which they have elective time. (Some, of course, have had some HS Latin 
and are trying to recoup what they once l<new, or to build upon It. There 
Is a lot of goodwill among these students!) These, , when placed by testing, 
commonly begin with a review— usual ly involving talking the most significant 
Unit tests from the elementary terms of A99--e.g., the tests on the participle 
+ ablative absolute, indirect statement, deponents, etc — then go on to read 
either one of the authors commonly read, or, more likely, some author of 
their own se 1 ect ion--and who may have been the reason for their renewed 
interest in the language. 

The students in A99 fall into several categories, but all are, in some 
sense (good or bad) misfits: 

1. Those who cannot schedule the regular classes, hence take the free- 
scheduled equivalents. 

2. Those who a- ■'o good that they get bored in a regular class and 
want to go ■ sir own pace--these, when well se I f-dl sci pi i ned , 
are a joy. 

3. Those who want to learn, or recover, all they can in a single term 
or so--these are often highly enterprising and bring interesting 
points of view-often they have had several years of Frencli, or 
Spa.iish (and now want the background language), or German (and they 
want to try out another inflected language), or even (JoyI) Greek. 
Hebrew, Old English, Norwegian, have appeared In the linguistic 
armory of various individuals - who knows what else there will be! 

k. The "unskilled" (or unskillful) ml sf i ts--those who ranked low on place- 
ment tests at admission but who think they can complete the require- 
ment In less time than in regular classes; more commonly those who 
have got out of sequence with the regular cl ass--dropped out for a 
quarter, or were ill, or.... 

What is the quality of student In the program? A clear majority are 
above average--many of the kind that you could hand the book and materials to 
and they'd come back before very long with everything beautifully mastered. 
But there are also those who need help almost every step of the way— who 
essentially need to be tutored. If the proportions were reversed— if there 
were a majority of the dependent and only a sprinkling of the independently 
proficient, It would be physically impossible for one person to handle the 
A99 program. IPQ 
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A pecunar advantage of A99 is its flexibiUty in accommodating the 
"misfits". We cannot, for exampla, normally staff trailer sections In the 
regular language courses; therefore no one can begin Latin in a regular class 
except In the fall quarter. But a total beginner can start Latin fn A-9 in 
any quarter. There are right now two majors, a senior and a junior, who 
started in A99 in off quarters. Had they been forced, when thefr Interest 
in the language came, to wait until a fall term to start, one or two quar* 
ters would have been lost, momentum would have been lost, and they might 
well now be majoring in something else. 

The ability to take two quarters of work in one term proves valuable 
also, A Journalism student, who will now offer a "liberal arts major" in 
classics In his program, by taking one unit of A99 in the winter and two 
during the spring quarter, is ready to start on even terms with the regular 
courses next falK In a department which often counts Its majors on the 
fingers, the contributions of A99 are beginning to be noticeable. 

Problems: Initial motivation is no problem. Students come in with max- 
imum enthusiasm and good Intentions* Maintaining continuous effort is an^ 
other matter. As a notice on my door says: 

Final grades reflect NOT your potential, NOT your 
charming personality, BUT what you have DONE, 
Caveant pi gri ! 

The best either maintain a firm schedule or start racing themselves to fin- 
ish early to make way for other courses and their final examinations, or try 
to get more than the basic assignment completed, "Whealock in one quarter" 
is a goal voiced regularly by someone (but achieved by only the few). The 
University has no provision for variable or adjustable credit, the normal 
student load being four "units", i,e., four courses each term, (One student 
suggests they have their personal "12 labors of Herakles" with the 12 courses 
comprising a yearns program.) The only variation possible is that students 
have the option of taking A99 for either one credit or two credits, a decision 
that must be made within the first week of classes, A student who may be hav- 
ing trouble completing the appropriate content of the course, may be able to 
petition the Arts and Sciences Office of Studies for permission to receive 
an "Incomplete"* The procedure Is cumbersome, but permission is rather com^ 
monly granted If a student doesn't ask too often, (OSU^s variable contract 
system is enviable!) 

While the program of A99 was originally projected as entirely self-paced, 
experience Is more and more dictating the Idea of some formal scheduling of 
dates'-by-which. Some students will always wait until the last minute. Winter 
quarter, I posted a notice that no work would be accepted after "five in the 
afternoon (--when the bullfighter got his--) on the Ides of March (--when Caesar 
got hls-'^)," Predictably, two students left my office at 4:55 p,m, on March 
15'^as wrung out as I was. But a suggested schedule like the following does 
seam to help most students (who are translating) through the quarter and to 
take away much of the pressure from the final two weeks.' 



Preparation 



Testing 



2nd week 101 of reading Sight Passage I 

4th week 25% of reading Sight Passage II 

6th week k5% of reading Sight Passage III 

8th week 701 of reading Sight Passage IV 

Finals Week 1001 of reading Sight Passage V 

How much time is involved In all this? Time Is perhaps the nwst serious 
problem In a one-teacher program that includes students at all levels, and 
all stages within these levels, from rank beginners to those completing thair 
language requirement in the sixth quarter of the two-year sequence. I recog- 
nize that I have to allow about one^half hour a student per week=-in other 
words, with 33 or 3^ students this quarters I maintain four office hours a 
day , Monday through Thursday-"^s ixteen hours a week. Early In the quarter I 
am likely to get a lot of work done during those hourSj for traffic is light, 
but as the final weeks come, the hours often prove too short and by the end 
of the day I feel as 1 f I had been running a one-room school house--or as if 
1 were a dentist who had said ''Next!*' all day, I'm often in on Fridays, too, 
unless I have a Symphony ticket, but I expect normally to live on Friday by 
being unavailable* 

One other drain upon time, of course, is the preparation of suitable 
testing materials* I aim to have at least three corresponding tests at each 
level in the "Wheelock''/grammar quarters, and banks of tests from which to 
choose for the translation quarters. Students must do at least five sight 
translations, with dictionary. In a translation quarter, and they may opt 
for as many as ten. One or two new tests must be added to the banks each 
quarter they are used, since while the tests are non-circulating their se-- 
curity Is always open to some compromise from students with photographic 
mamories, or who know how to find and use an Index verborum . 

The basic text for A99 Is Wheeloek's Lat ln > The first 27 chapters com- 
prise the 9 units of Term h The remaining 13 chapters and two units of 
reading usually comprise the 7 units of Term 2, Term 3 (last term of the 
elementary year) Is devoted to readings from Cicero for most students; or 
from medieval Latin, for those who want to travel In that direction, i have 
edited selections — In sense groupings for the most part-^-^from C i ce ro ' s De 
Officiis, for use this spring. WaddelPs A Book of Medieval Latin for Schools 
is used for those In medieval Latin, although an occasional student elects 
to read slugs of the Vulgate, and at times some read my selections from 
Walter Burley. Augustine, Bede, and Boethlus have been sampled, for the 
medievalists are an individualistic lot!) Term k (after review, as needed) 
rests comTOnly upon Buehner and Col by i Comprehensive Second Year Latin s 
(selections from Eutropius, Caesar, Nepos, etcj; Term 5 on Ovid (Dunmore: 
Selections from OvId Ji Term 6 on Vergil, Seneca (my own selections from the 
Epistles) , or Lucretius (Book 5, but with the first 150 lines of Book I 
edited to introduce peculiarities of form, construct ion , spelling, etc. 

Finally, Is It worth It? Emphatically, yes! The effect of departmental 
enrollment Is, of course, a plus* More significantly, there Is a genuine^ 
pleasure In working with Individual students on their favored ground. Science 
majors can warm to Lucretius, even across the barrlars of time and language. 
Students sensitive to sound and rhythm suddenly warm to the prose rhythm of 
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Cicero when, durmg an office conference, they have brought Up questions best 
answered in terms of the sound of what they have been reading. Seneca ap- 
peals to some who shy at "more poetry'', and hts thoughts are curiously con- 
temporary. Offering a potpourrt of authors has many advantages. 

The quality of student gives many satisfactions, too. The best leave 
one open'mouthed (e.g., reading 36O pages of the Venerable Bede In twelve 
weeks after two quarters In Wheelock and Walter Burley!), But the slow movers 
bring sat Isfr ;t Ions , too, as *'the scales" begin to drop from their ayes and 
you can, in a one-to-one situations share In their enthusiasm. 

The warmth of student response is certainly a reward. Much reflects the 
possibility of personal contact. The student is not Just somebody in the 
fourth seat In the seventeenth roWj but can bring up personal problems, as- 
pirations, and whimsies, as well as ask about the passive periphrastic. The 
possibility is cherished in a large institution. 

But perhaps the students* feelings were best represented when I asked one 
student If he had any advice about what to tell you, (They commonly take 
their tests on an enclosed upstairs porch. That day the sun was shining 
warmly--a beautiful spring day after a disastrous winter--the windows were 
open, a warm breeze was blowing in, the sound of the waves could be heard 
from the beach about 150 yards away, and the first hardy souls were dipping 
their toes into the ^9^ lake water-=perhaps the setting prejudiced him!) 
He smiled, anyhow, and said, "You know, as I finished up this test, I was 
remembering all those boring lock-step classes I've had In high school and 
here, and how In A99 I can work at my own speed and take the tests when I'm 
raady--| was thinking how much better this really Is! Tell them that!" 
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SESSION III, CONTINUED 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN RUSSIAN AT BERKELEY 



Olgm Astromoff 

Department of Slavic LmnguageB and Literatures 
University of California 
Berkeley, Claifornia 94720 



Ab& tract 

The individualized Russian aourse is self-paced and offers variable 
credit. Administrative details such as requirements and procedures 
are sununarized. Maintaining' continuous effort is difficult; pro- 
gress is monitored closely. Students' achievement in the Individual'- 
Ized program is comparable to that of the classroom sections. Pro= 
crmstination is a problem for some students. The course attracts 
primarily non-majors , many in science, as well as graduate students, 
and native speakers studying gramnar ^ 



Slavic 14 A B C D Individualized Instruction in Russian 

Slavic \k A = equivalent to Slavic 1 - Elementary Russian, Beginners' Course, 
1 - 5 units 5 units 

Slavic \k B - equivalent to Slavic 2 - Elementary Russian, 5 unfts 
1 " 5 units 

Slavic ]k Z ' equivalent to Slavic 3 - Elementary Russian, 5 units 
1 ^ 5 un i ts 

Slavic 14 D - equivalent to Slavic k - Intermediate Russian, 5 units 
1 ' 5 units 

Curricular materials 

Stilman and Harklns, INTRODUCTORY RUSSIAN GRAMMAR, second edition. 
For Slavic 14 D additional reading material is given. There are tapes for 
all of the texts. There are also oral exercises - dictations and questions 
on tape. 

Enrol Iments 

Fall 78 - 30, Winter 79 - 50, Spring 79 - 40 
Attrl t Ion 

Fluctuating between 11 and 151 from one quarter to another* 
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Administrative detaj 1 s 



This is a self-paced course covering fhe material of Slavic Students 
may enter at any level. They must enroll for at least two units. If units 
beyond those contracted for are completed, credit is given. For each chap- 
ter in the textbook there Is a reading assignment, a language laboratory 
assignment, a homework assignment, an attendance requirement, and an exam= 
ination. Before a student can take the chapter test he must complete all 
assignments, he must turn in his homework, have it corrected and returned 
to him. He must have met with the teaching assistant at least once. The 
course is self-paced, which means that the student progresses at his pre- 
ferred rate and determines his own workload. 

There are two orientation meetings at the beginning of each quarter. 
Students are given handouts with instructions about the course and are warned 
about all the dangers of a self-paced course. They are given ten days for con- 
sideration before enrol 1 ing In the course. To enroll, they sign their name, 
give their telephone number, and obtain class cards for the number of units 
thay wish to complete. They can drop the course within the first four weeks. 
Depending on the course level (ABCD), the student is assigned to a teaching 
assistant with whom he meets during consultation hours. The TA also corrects 
the student -s homework, grades the student's chapter tests and gives him his 
course grade* Tests are given during testing sessions, A proctoring TA 
corrects the written and oral tests but the grade Is given by the student's 
TA. Chapter tests consist of a written and an oral part. Two chapter tests 
make up one unit of credit. At the end of each course (Slavic 1^ A, Slavic 
]k B, Slavic 14 C, and Slavic 14 D) there Is a review test worth one unit 
of credit. If a grade earned on a chapter test or review test Is C+ or be- 
low, the student may retake the test and the lower grade Is removed from his 
record. The TA keeps a record of the student's attendance, homework, tests, 
and laboratory performance. He guides the student and helps him to maintain 
his effort in the self-spaced course. 

Developing aural-oral skills 

There is no special emphasis on aural-oral skills. The emphasis depends on 
student' s needs * 

Motivating students 

This course IS recommended for students with conflicts in their schedules, 
and for those who are primarily interested In acquiring reading knowledge 
of Russian. 

Maintaining continuous effort by the student 

This Is the most difficult and most sensitive part of teaching the entire 
course. There is a minimum required attendance,^ A close record of the stu- 
dent's performance In all aspects of the course Is kept. 

Comparing student achievement In Individualized programs and cla ssroom programs 

Good students attain similar levels and encounter no difficulties when they 
return to classroom programs. Average and poor students achieve poorer results 
than their peers In the classroom, 
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How one defines a successful student and/or program in the context of an 
Individualized approach " " 

Either by his ability and desire to return to (or to continue in) a class- 
room program - or by continuing successfully in the individualized program. 

Students' attitude toward individualized instruction 

At the beginning, students seem to welcome and enjoy their freedom. Later 
on, procrastination dampens their Initial enthusiasm. 

Faculty attitudes toward individualized Instruction 

Since the course Is only two years old, most of the faculty are still Inex- 
perienced at individualized Instruction. A few of the teaching assistants 
were greatly disappointed by their helplessness in maintaining the students' 
effort and attendance. 

General remarks 

Students majoring In Russian seldom resort to self-paced Instruction* 
The Slavic ]k ABCD series Is rrostly populated by undergraduate non'majors 
(science majors mostly), graduate students and native speakers eager to mas- 
ter Russian grammar. 

Some students find the title Individualized Instruction In Russian mis- 
leading, axpecting to find a tutorial method of Instruction. 

As for teaching assistants, they seem either to enjoy teaching a self- 
paced course or to dislike It after one quarter. 
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SESSION III, CONTINUED 



INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN RUSSIAN 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND 



William MacBsin 

DepartmBnt of Frenah and Itmlian 
Univ&TBity of Maryland 
College Park, Maryland 20742 



Ahst r act^ 

Self ^instructional Russia im an exparimental altBrnative to the 
ol ABB room mode, and BatisfiBB the languagm requirement t The course 
is self^pacBd and offerB variable credit. Information given to the 
student deBcribes the program' b organization and stresses the im- 
portanae of high motivation and smlf-disalpline . An orlBntation 
seBsion acquaints the student with the curriaular materials and 
with his/her monitor^ Weekly drill seBBions and meeting times are 
arranged, Monitars must have near native flu&ncy , and are paid on 
an hourly basiB, Monitors keep attendance records and assesB the 
student' B level of preparation, not his/her performance ^ The mni-^ 
tor's main function is to provide regular practice in the language 
as used in conversation. Grades are based entirely on the final 
exam, administered by an expert in Russian other than the monitor * 
The program emphaBizes oral work, and offerB little writing prac- 
tice. Being flexible and relatively inexpensive to operate, this 
type of program should appeal to a new audience* 



Those of you who have east more than a cursory glance at the program 
for this session will no doubt have eKperienced some degrea of curiosity 
if not outright disbelief that someone with as un^^Russian a name as 
MacBain, and whose departmental affiliation is listed as "French and 
Italian" should have the temerity to address a gathering of experts on 
the teaching of the Russian language* My temerity, I regret to say, goes 
beyond what many of you will have Imagined, since my knowledge of Russians 
garnered nearly twenty years ago in a freshman course at the University of 
Melbourne, scarcely extends beyond the most conventional greetings* I 
cannot even lay claim to that minimum standard of linguistic competence: 
enough Russian to get Into trouble, but not enough to get out of It, 

My reasons for addressing you have, fortunately, little to do with 
my competence in Russian* I neither teach the language, nor am ^ an ex- 
aminer in It* I am a professor of French, and former chairman of the 
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Department of French and Italian at the University of Maryland. Wh^n I 
am not professing French, I direct a mini-empire known as FOLA {Foreign 
Languages), which houses those languages which do not readily fit into 
one of the established language areas (French and Italian, Spanish and 
Portuguese, Germanic and Slavic, and that administrator's brainchild 
Oriental and Hebrew). FOLA also includes experimental or pilot language 
programs, and among these the Sel f- Instructional Language Program which 
I developed with the help of a generous grant from the National Endow- 
ment for the Humanities, This sel f= instruct lona 1 program incorporates 
a variant of the self-spacing technique which may be of interest to those 
who are themselves more directly involved in language instruction.^ Today 
I want to talk to you about our self-instructional program in Russian. 

Let me begin by assuring you that this is not the only program in 
Russian at the University of Maryland. The Slavic Languages component 
of the Department of Germanic and Slavic Languages Is well established 
and offers both regular and accelerated programs In Russian language. 
The sel f ^ I nstruct lonal Russian program Is an experiment which I have 
Introduced with the blessing of my Russian colleagues in order to com- 
pare the results of the self-instructional mode with the more traditional 
Instructor-'centered mode, A similar comparison is being undertaken at 
present in French, 

Our program in Russian allows for a total of twelve semester hours 
of credit. This represents the level of attainment commonly, if erron- 
eously, believed to have been reached after four years of high school 
language or two years of college. Our current language requirement in 
the Division of Arts and Humanities is set at this level. 

In Russian, as In the other self-Instructional languages, there are 
two courses- FOLA I58G Directed Study of a Modern Foreign Language I: 
Elementary Russian (03-06 credits), and FOLA ISSG Directed Study of a 
Modern Foreign Language \\i Intermediate Russian (03-O6 credits). The 
text which we are currently using is Modern Russian by Dawson, BIdwell 
and Humesky, published by Georgetown University Press. There are ten 
students enrolled this semester In the elementary course. Some of them 
have expressed a desire to continue in the Summer Session with the fol low- 
up course. Others will wait until the fall, and we expect that some stu- 
dents not presently enrolled will add to their numbers both In the summer 
and I n the fal 1 . 

Most of the students of Russian have opted for the full six semester 
hours of credit permitted in the program. Two have elected to go at a more 
leisurely pace, and one is auditing the course. The decision as to how 
many credits to take Is made by the student in consultation with the Di- 
rector of the program. The number of credits depends on the number of 
units of the text that the student contracts to cover. His grade will de- 
pend on how thoroughly he masters a given quantity of material. A stu- 
dent who wants to proceed rapidly is advised to take six credits in a 
semester, and he will be examined on the number of units of text corres 
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motivating to them to receive feedback from the Instructor on their pro- 
gress before they are ready to take the unit exams, I also assign compos!^ 
t lons--]etters or d i a 1 ogues- = f rom time to time. As soon as a student has 
finished all the assigned work for a particular unit and Is satisfied that 
he knows the material he Is eligible to take the practice exam. This exam 
doesn' t count* Its purpose Is to see how well the student knows the mat= 
erial. If the practice exam is all right the student proceeds immediately 
to the written unit test. Otherwise, he restudies the material on which 
he is weak and retakes the practice test. The grading scale is: 94=100, - 
A; 84-93, B; 74-83, C. A student has two attempts to pass the written 
test. After the student has passed the written test he has an oral inter- 
view with me in which I ask him six questions which he must answer in 
Spanish and he must ask me five. The oral interview counts 15 per cent 
of the unit grade. The tests are administered in the language lab and may 
be taken at any time that the lab Is open, I try to have the tests graded 
within 48 hours after the student has taken them. In my office there is 
one filing cabinet devoted exclusively to the individualized course, I 
make a folder for each student enrolled and as tests are passed they go 
into the folder. The final grade is determined by the average of the 
unit tests taken. At the end of the quarter I review the work accomplished 
and the amount of credits the student originally signed up for and deter- 
mine appropriate grades. Normally, In order to get a "PR" the student 
must have completed at least half of the work he originally signed up for, 
I have no assistants in this course, I have found that It is possible to 
run the course by myself but I do think that some help, at least on the oral 
days In the classroom, would Increase the effectiveness of the course. 

Developing aural-oral skills I have found to be one of the most diff- 
icult challenges in an Individualized course and I am not sure that I have 
as yet a satisfactory solution to the problem. As I have indicated above 
it Is difficult to keep the students from lapsing Into English during the 
oral days. Those who attend the lab regularly and use the supplementary 
tapes to good advantage do quite well on the oral part of the exam even if 
tliey haven't been to class that much, I also do work indlvlduany in my of- 
fice with some students who have trouble with speaking the language and are 
too shy to practice during class time. 

Two other areas in which I feel I have more questions than answers are 
those of motivation and maintaining student progress, I believe that my 
decision to grade personally the workbooks and other written assignments has 
helped keep some students going. I also make a point of emphasizing right 
from the first day of class that I want students to stay in touch and try 
to do at least some work every week so I can have an Idea of their progress 
and the troubles they may be having. Occasionally I call students on the 
phone and remind them that I haven't seen them for quite a while. That 
usually brings them back to class and gets them working again. 

Defining the success of an i nd i vl dual ezed program Is a dl f f icul t proble 
If we are going to accept the philosophical premises of individualized in- 
struction and base our evaluations on degree of mastery rather than amount 
mastered In a given time-frame, we have to assume that a student who takes 
two quarters to finish elementary I with a "B" is as successful as one who 
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took one quarter. They both know the same amount of material. Do high 
attrition rates mean that an individual program is a failure? I think not. 
In the context of traditional formal education as it is practiced In this 
country individualized instruction represents such a complete departure 
from the norm that we have to expect that many students will have difficulty 
adjusting. They have never been made responsible for their own learning 
before and the freedom from teacher- imposed deadlines may prove too much 
to handle. Individualized instruction is not for all Just as standard^ 
paced classes are not for all. It was precisely the failure of that traditional 
mode of Instruction to meet all needs that drove us to try individualization 
in the first place. Good advising can help reduce attrition by channeling 
the students Into the class most appropriate for their needs* In a sense^ 
just as Individualization shifts the responsibility for learning and goal- 
setting to the student, so should the definition of success depend upon the 
program's ability to help the student to attain his own particular goals, 
even If they are not the goals we would prefer him to have. If all a student 
wants is to study one unit of Spanish and the program allows him to do that, 
then it Is successful. In general , I believe that If the program assists 
th. student to meet his own goals, and that includes preparing him for advanced 
work if that is what he chooses-'=then It Is successful. 

Both faculty and students were originally quite skeptical of the self- 
paced course. Many found It difficult to accept the switch In the Instruct 
tor's role from teacher to facilitator of learning. It seemed an evasion of 
responsibility on the part of the instructor , a sophisticated way of avoid- 
ing work. Most, however, have come to accept that there is a place for 
individualized instruction on campus. Learning a language is acquiring a 
skill, and, like all skillSi some people have to practice longer than others 
to attain mastery. There Is little value In ''teaching'' a concept to a class 
if over half of the group are still struggling to assimilate the material 
introduced three chapters ago. The atmosphere Is still not one of uncritical 
acceptance, however, and this Is all to the good since it forces me^ and others 
on campus interested in individualized instruction, to work to overcome the 
weaknesses In course structure, that Impede the realization of the goal of 
individualization, the attainment of mastery by all students, not just the 
fortunate few. 
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SESSION III, CONTINUED 



CAREER ORIENTATION IN SPANISHi 
A MODIFIEO APPROACH TO INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION 



CarolB Deering Paul 
DBpartment of Foreign Langumges 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
Bloomington f Illinois 61701 



Abstract 

Spanish 201 is a partially individualized ^ 3d semester course 
offering aarmmr-oriented materials and activities. The class 
is divided into 4 areas of interest : Spanish for medical per-- 
sonnel; conrnmrclal Spanish j Spanish for social services ; drama ^ 
201 is part of the language requirement ^ hence there is no at-^ 
tritian. Student assistants coordinate activities within different 
areas M Aural^oral skills are developed through work in small groups^ 
conversation practice ^ interviews^ skits / rale^playing^ oral test^ 
ing, and listening comprehension exercises^ Motivation is high ^ 
and is reinforced by opportunities to use Spanish through several 
comnunity agencies and services . Enrollment has increased in sub- 
sequent non-required Spanish courses/ and the number of Spanish 
majors has grown * 



The Spanish section at Illinois Wesleyan University has adopted a 
modified type of individualized Instruction at the basic sequence level 
of language instruction. Spanish 101 and 102, the first two semesters 
of Spanish, are intensive courses with emphasis on oral-aural skills. 
The third semester, Spanish 201 * is nd I v idua 1 i zed'- In that it provides 
career preparation in Spanish* The course continues to stress and to 
reinforce linguistic skills and grammatical structures introduced In 
Spanish 101 and 102 while adding career^-spec 1 f i c vocabulary and cultural 
awareness. The orientation of this course Is an outgrowth of the 
recognition of the increasingly pluralistic nature of our society, and 
of the growing numbers of native speakers of Spanish living and working 
in the United States. It addresses itself, at the intermediate level of 
language instruction, to the growing need for blllngually trained pro- 
fessionals in all fields. 
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Spanish 201 meets five hours a week. The first third of the se- 
mester ii spent finishing the textbook begun during the first two semes- 
ters (E spalt ol a lo Vivo by T, Hansen and E, Wilkins, John Wiley £ Sons 
publ i sher) . The "rema i nder of the semester is devoted to the study of 
career-'or i ented vocabulary, dialogues, readings, and other activities 
that are specifically geared to the future professional interests of the 
students. The class Is broken down into four career interest groups: 
Spanish for Medical Personnel , Commercial Spanish, Spanish for Social 
Services, and Drama. Ideally, it would be better to break down into 
even more specifically oriented groups. In addition to the different 
career related materials^ a general conversational text grammar review 
is used to strengthen oral-aural skills and grammer. This year we have 
used Que Me Cuenta? by M. Hellerman, MacMlllan publisher. It is the only 
text used by afl "sections of 201: each of the sections has its own sup^ 
piementary materials- 
Section A: Spanish for Medical Personnel 

This section has as its principal text a series of 21 lessons de-- 
veloped for the course relating to emergency situations, operations, 
hospital stays, physical exams, etc. In addition, several types of sup- 
plementary materials are used including transparencies (parts of the face, 
the body. Internal organs), hospital forms (admission forms, release forms 
insurance forms, patlent*s medical history), slides (hospital rooms and 
equipment, doctors and nurses treating patients), and cultural awareness 
materials (the "curandero herbalists, differences In health care systems 
These supplementary materials form the basis for conversations, dialogues, 
reviewing, and testing. 

Section B: Commercia[ Spanish 

The main texts are reference texts depending on the specific in^ 
terests of the students. Among these texts, the most commonly used 
i nc 1 ude ^ 

1 , Correspondencia Commercial: Fondo y Forma-Lu i s 

Gonzalez de"l Valle y Antoiin Gonzalez del Valle, 
South-Western Publishing Co,, Cincinnati, 1975^ 

2, Dicclonarlo de Banca- A. Martinez Cerezo, Piramide, 
" S.A/, Madrid, 1975^ 

3, Diccionario Commercial y Economico Moderno- Guillermo 

Va^rel a Colme i ro , Bdl clones I n terci encl a , Mad r i d , 1 . 

, Dicclonarlo de Relaclon es I n ternacionales' ^ J.C, Piano 
and R. 01 ton, 

5^ The E ffect of Cultural Influences on Mexican-American 
Consumers- R.A. Wald, Inst! tute for Business and 
Econom icResearch, San Jose State College, 1970- 
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This section concentrates primarily on correct business letter- 
writ i ng ski I 1 s . The students are asked to write a series of different 
types of letters during the course of the semester; they also respond 
to an ad in a Spanish or South American newspaper. Transparencies for 
this section contain sample headings, closings, management structure 
charts, invoices, etc. Considerable emphasis Is placed on awareness 
of cultural differences in business transactions (telephone protocol 
business lunches, introductions, etcj. Supplementary materials InGlude 
a slide presentation of a large company and the daily activities of its 
employees* 

Sect ion £: Span i sh for Social Serv i ces 

The structure of this section was more time-consuming because we 
were unable to find a satisfactory text. We are now in the process of 
developing our own materials for this section. The class thus relies pri- 
marily on different state and federal forms and pamphlets. These materials 
include: food stamp applications, social security forms, legal aid ap- 
pncatlons (Miranda rights), applications for employment and for unemploy- 
ment compensation. In addition to a slide series, there are also several 
cultural awareness activities. Students visit a bilingual school and a 
community center serving primarily Spanish-speaking Individuals. In ad- 
dition, the community offers numerous opportunities for vclunteer work. 
Several students are working with Spanish-speaking children In a day care 
center. We have also had upper-level students do translations in the 
courts as well as at local hospitals. 

Section D: Span^l_sh Drama 



Students In this group come from many different areas of interest, 
including English, Drama, Humanities and other areas of the liberal arts. 
Since the university has a School of Drama, we have excellent facilities' 
and expert assistance In producing plays. This year the drama section 
performed a modern one-act play. El Ult imo HMo by Jose Lopez Rubio 
Estreno (University of Cincinnati Press), The play Is first discussed 
and analyzed from a literary and dramatic point of view. The students then 
take charne of all operations Involved in putting on the play (staging, 
lighting, jrpretation, acting, costumes). The play Is then performed 
for all sections and videotaped. 

There are three sections of Spanish 201 given during the Spring 
Semester^ '^ach with an enrollment of approximately 25 students. The 
class is divided Into the four interest groups already Indicated, 
Students remain In the class during the regularly scheduled hour, so 



there are none of the rescheduling problems that often occur when a 
separate sectional hour Is designated. Students move to another class- 
room, or another part of the class for career language lessons. There 
is virtually no attrition as the course Is part of the required three 
semesters of foreign languages for the B,A. It is interesting to note 
that the Business Department offers a B.S. degree for which there is no 
language requirement. However^ 701 of the business majors do indeed 
take a foreign language* 

For each section of 201, student assistants who are Spanish majors 
are in charge of coordinating activities. Each assistant Is graded on 
his/her handling of the class; each keeps a folder of the materials and 
exercises used and a brief description of the most effective Instructional 
methods. The students enrolled In the sections keep a notebook of career 
related vocabulary, forms, and activities. Student assistants receive 
a grade as well as credit for their work; they are not remunerated. 
They are closely supervised and observed by the master teacher for the 
course. 

Since the class is divided into small groups, the students have 
many opportunities to develop and strengthen their oral-aural skills. 
Mock interviews and free conversation, skits and role playing, oral 
testing, and listening comprehension exercises are used Intensively in 
the class. Although the class stresses these ski 11 s , students also re= 
view and are tested on grammatical structures and reading skills. 

Students in Spanish 201 are usually quite motivated since they 
can see the relationship and applicability of Spanish to their careers. 
For students who are very motivated the department offers opportunities 
to work with community agencies that serve Spanish-speaking people. 
Some of these opportunities Include: 1) volunteer work at a Spanish 
day care center, 2) translation for Spanish-speaking patients at local 
hospitals, and 3) translations In court. 

Student achievement has been high as measured by the quality of 
the required notebook, written tests, and improvement of oral -aural 
skills. This is only the second year that the program has been in 
effect. We have noted some Increase in the number of students going on 
to take Spanish 25^, Intermediate Conversation, which is not a required 
course. We have also noted an increase In the number of majors. Another 
indication of student Interest was a poll taken during the first semester 
and during the last semester. Students in Spanish 101 (first semester 
Spanish) were polled as to the relevancy of Spanish to their careers. 
Most felt that It was useless to their future professions, A poll taken 
after the completion of 201 indicated a large increase in those students 
who thought that they would Indeed be able to use Spanish in their careers. 
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In spite of the increased preparation involved on the part of the 
faculty^ the attitudes of faculty members are positiva. Much credit Is 
due to the work and cooperation of the student majors who serve as as- 
sistants in the different sections of Spanish 201* The increase in the 
number of students going on to enroll in elective courses in Spanish, 
and the Increase in the number of majors (and double majors) have done 
much to create a commitment to this type of modified -individualized" 
instruction on the part of the faculty* 
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SESSION III, CONTINUED 
AUTO-TUTORIAL SPANISH AT THE UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA, DAVIS 



Fabian A, SAimniBgo 
DepBrtnmnt of Spmnish 
University of Califarnim 
Dmvls, California 9 5613 



Abstraat 

Spanish lAT, 2AT, and 3AT (AT » auto^ tutorial) arm individualized, 
SBlf-paamd courses offering variable credit* All four skills arm 
dev&lopmd^ Audio tapes ^ slide/sound aulturm presentations, ajid 
videotapmd grammr explanations supplement the textual materials. 
Details of the instructional schedule and procediires are included. 
To encourage motivation and progress , studmnts arm required to 
attend certain conversation classes ^ and to make appointments 
for testing, aonvmrsation and consultation sessions , Instruction 
is carried on primarily by Teaching Assistants , who are assigned 
to the program only after having taught In tAe classroom. The 
AT program accommdatms students who need more time than the class^ 
room pace permits, as well as those who can progress at a faster 
rate. 



Full Text 

Individualized Spiniih lAT^ 2AT, and 3AT (AT ^ auto^tutorial ) pro- 
vide a popular alternative for 400 students at the Univeriity of Californ! 
Daviij who are Intereited in learning beginning Spanish but are unable to 
fit a full MiK unit course into their schedulas* The Spanish AT Program 
allows each itudent to proceed at hii own rata towards proficiency In 
the four language skillsi listening, speakings reading and writing* 

Spanish lATi 2AT, and 3AT are each a series of three separate two 
unit courses. That Is, lATA, lATB, lATC; 2ATA, 2ATB, 2ATCi and 3ATA, 
3ATB, 3ATC . Students pre-enroll in these couries as In any other course 
or by submitting an add card In the AT Centeri A student may sign up for 
one, two or three courses s Imul taneously * In other words, for 2, 4 or 6 
units of credit. More units may be added during the quarter If a student 
finds that he can complete more than he originally signed up for. How^ 
ever, a student must complete all of the units that he originally signed 
up for or he is given an '*F'' grade for unfinished work. All students at 
UCD have the option to drop a course through the fifth week of the quarter 



Students in the AT Program have three main courses of learning ma- 
terials: the textbook, the tape manual and the syllabi. The text used 
Is Zen i a Sacks Da Silva's Beginning Spanish; A Concept Approach of 
Harper & Row. The Tape Hanuarand Workbook that accompanies the text 
not only suppl ements the 1 anguage tapes but a 1 so helps develop the students' 
ability to write Spanish. The Hanuai de Espanol lAT, 2AT, and 3AT_are 
syllabi with step by step instructions on how to get through the six 
units of Individualized Spanish lAT, 2AT or 3AT. Each syllabus also 
includes a practice midcourse exam and a practice final exam as well as 
answers to all the textbook exercises and timely references to supple- 
mentary learning aids available In the language laboratory or in the AT 
Center, Finally, each syllabus has a complete description of the AT 
Program, specifying what materials are needed, the general procedure 
for credits and grading, important rules and regulations, suggestions 
on how to study alone, an AT Center activity schedule and even "Ten Com- 
mandments for Survival In the AT Program." 

The language laboratory program that supplements the Da Silva test- 
book consists of tapes recorded by native speakers from all over the 
Hispanic world. These tapes are available on cassettes and may be checked 
out for home study. In addition to the language tapes, AT students use 
various other supplementary learning aids deveioped at UCD, including a 
graded series of slide/sound culture units and several videotape presen- 
tations of troublesome grammatical structures such as preterite vs. Im- 
perfect, subjunctive and object pronouns. 

All instruction In the AT Program takes place In the AT Center, 
which is open from 10:00 a.m. to kiOO p.m. Mondays and Wednesdays, and 
from 9:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. A 
student may drop by any time during these stated hours to receive in- 
dividual tutoring from an instructor, to participate in small group 
conversation sessions, to take a unit test or simply to use the Center 
as a study hall while working on Spanish assignments. 

The Spanish AT Center is open 30 hours a week and is staffed with 
five instructors (Teaching Assistants). Each instructor works eight hours 
per week, thus allowing for double staffing during the busier hours. 

An AT Center Activity Schedule, which is included in the syllabus, 
indicates specific hours when instructors are available for consultation, 
testing and conversations. 

In consultation sessions a student who has questions on the ma- 
terial he is studying, can receive individual tutoring which may include 
pronunc; ion practice, help in understanding certain grammar points 
or conv national practice. 



A student presents himself at a testing session only when he feels 
ready to be tested. Practice tests are provided to allow the student to 
evaluate his own readiness* Students who do poorly on a given test have 
an option to retest In order to achieve a higher level of proficiency. 

At the end of each lesson of the tSKtbook, AT students are required 
to participate in a half hour conversation session. Students prepare 
for these conversations by selecting from a variety of topics In their 
syllabus. These may include such topics as '^MACHU PICCHU: Lost City of 
the Incas" and "Learning to become a handwriting analyst." These con- 
versations are conducted entirely In Spanish and are considered by many 
of the AT students to be the highlight of the program. No letter grades 
are assigned to the conversations; however, the student must demonstrate 
that his speaking skills are developing at a pace parallel to that of his 
reading and writing skills. 

Aural-oral skills are also heavily emphasized in the tests which AT 
students must take and pass with a grade of or better for each unit 
of credit they receive. 

A recent revision of the University of California at Davis Spanish 
AT Program had the dual goal of 1) placing special emphasis on developing 
communicative compatence skills, and 2) addressing the problem of motiva- 
ting students. Regarding the latter, an attempt was made to solve two 
motivational problems that had developed In the program: one concerning 
the very large number of students that would enroll and never actually 
do any work, and the other, the problem of students that would enroll and 
begin working on their units but only get part of them done. Many of 
these problems have been solved by 1) requiring all students enrolled 
in Spanish lATA (the first course for beginning students) to attend six 
conversation classes within two weeks from the date the student enrolls 
in the program, and 2) requiring all AT students to sign up in advance 
(actually to make an appointment) for each testing, conversation or con- 
sultation session that he wishes to attend. 

By requiring beginning students to complete six conversation classes 
during their first two weeks in the program, we are able to Individually 
help each student learn "how" to study a foreign language. The six con- 
versation classes are closely coordinated with six introductory mini- 
lessons In the Harper & Row text. These conversations are designed to 
develop an extended, practical working vocabulary through "ear-training, 
tongue-tuning drills" as the author herself says. Special emphasis is 
placed in helping the student develop good pronunciation habits during 
these sessions. Upon completion of the six conversation classes, stu- 
dents take their first written and oral test, the results of which con- 
stitute one unit of credit. Taking the student by the hand through the 
first unit of credit In two weeks or less has resulted In highly motivating 
the student, not only to complete the two units of Spanish I ATA but 
frequently to add Spanish lATB, two additional units. 
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To motivate students who have studied Spanish before and therefore 
are enrolled In lATB, lATC, 2AT or 3AT, we advise each student on how he 
should pace himself; then we give the student a strong sense of commitment 
to this pacing schedule by having him sign up right away for his next 
required scheduled activity. We make the students aware that there are 
approximately 400 students per quarter enrolled in the AT Program and 
that it Is very important to sign up well In advance to make certain 
that the Instructors will have time to work with them. This is the 
first year that we use the "appointment book'' approach and we have found 
that it really helps the student to have very specific short'-range goals 
rather than to Just have the long-range goal of knowing that he Is 
enrolled for 2, 4, or 6 units* 

Another way that we motivate students to get their work done earlier 
in the quarter is by strictly adhering to a policy which states that one 
and only one unit of credit may be completed during each of the last two 
weeks of the quarter* This being the case, students enrolled for more 
than two units of credit realize that they cannot wait until the end of 
the quarter to start working. Needless to say* many students still wait 
to the last two weeks to complete their last two units; however^ It is 
comforting not to have to worry about the student who comes in the last 
week of the quarter saying he is enrolled for sIk units and wanting to 
know what he should do to get started! 

The Spanish AT Program Is staffed primarily by teaching assistants 
and the TA supervisor. The program has been in existence for k years 
now, and to date not one TA has objected to teaching In the program. On 
the contrary, Spanish Department TAs frequently request an opportunity 
to teach in the individualized program In order to gain additional 
experience In teaching methods, TAs are not selected to teach in the 
individualized program until after they have taught in the classroom 
program. This is very important because In our program the TA must be 
able to teach all levels of beginning Spanish all of the time. In 
general, the TAs feel that our program Is a very good alternative for 
students who cannot keep up with the pace of the slx^unlt Spanish 1, 2 
and 3 classes as well as for students who feel that the lock-step classes 
move too slowly for them. I myself feel that our AT Program has solved 
many problems In the classroom by allowing students doing C-* D, or F 
work to drop a six-unlt class and add two or four units of the AT classes 
In which they will probably receive an A or B, since they will be starting 
over again. Th i s f 1 ex I b 1 1 I ty has , in fact. Improved the quality of 
instruction in the classroom by creating more homogeneous groups. The 
AT Program has also done much to Improve student/teacher morale by 
providing a good alternative for slow learners or falling students. 

In closing I would like to agree with the research done by Benjamin 
S. Bloom of the University of California at San Diego, He has shown 
that given sufficient time and appropriate types of help, 95% of the 
students can learn a subject up to a high level of mastery. Stated 
another way, the grade of A as an Index of mastery of a foreign language 
can, under appropriate conditions, be achieved by up to 951 of the stu*- 
dents enrolled In this type of program. 
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SESSION IV 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION IN LANGUAGES OTHER THAN 
ARABIC, FRENCH, GERMAN, LATIN, RUSSIAN AND SPANISH 

FRIDAY, MAY 1 1 , 1979 
3^00 - ^.'30 



Hebrew 

Daniel GrOBBberg 

Judaic Studi&B Departnmnt 

State Univ&rsity of New York at Albany 

Albany, New York 12232 



Abstract 

The program in elementary Hebrew Includes audio- and videotapes , ragu-- 
Jar meetings with Teaching Assistants , and a weekly class with a pro- 
fessor. The professor also conducts a weekly seminar for the Teach- 
ing Assistants in instructional strategies and preparing materials . 
Students - evaluations provide a basis for program review. In the fu- 
ture , self-pacingr, variable credit , and off'-cmmpus instruction may 
be offered^ 

Full Text 

At State University of New York at Albany, Hebrew language In the first 
two semesters (Heb lOlA and lOlB) is taught through several correlated modes 
directed at the various learning modaUties of the students* The potential 
for Increasing the effectiveness of foreign language learning through 
the proper use of these modes is readily apparent, A degree of individual i~ 
zation of instruction is also achieved by the student-s ability to concen-- 
trate on that mode of presentation that is most effective for him. 

A grant of approximately $250,000 In 1971 from SUNY Central drspensed 
through the Educational Cormiun i cat ions Center at SUNYA, enabled the late 
Professor Zvi Abbo to prepare and introduce a series of fifty-two one-half 
hour videotaped lessons developed Into sixteen units for each of the two 
beginning semesters. Textbooks, workbooks and correlated audiotapes ac- 
companying these lessons were also prepared and us.ed. 

In 1976f the Department carried on a thorough review of the program, 
Dr, Rami Carmi was invited to come to Albany from Bar^llan University to 
evaluate the materials for the T,V, courses and to suggest appropriate re- 
visions. He not only examined each lesson in detail but was able to test 
some of his suggested revisions with control and experimental groups in the 
classroom. Our program today is the product of Abbo's pioneering work, 
Carmi 's suggestions and our on^-golng examinations and modifications. 
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Based on the principle that language is essentially a medium for ac-^ 
quiring knowledge and understanding of a specific country's culture, a pri- 
mary technique employed In these videotapes Is to remove the student from the 
artificial world of the classroom to the place where the language is used 
naturally. In this case Israel. This Is accomplished by "moving" the student 
into an Israeli environment through the experiences of a young American tour 
ist, Dani, In his travels, Danl encounters numerous situations typical of 
Israeli life from which the student becomes acquainted with Israeli culture 
and mores as well as many phases of Jewish life and tradition. The college 
student readily identifies with the American tourist who begins speaking 
Hebrew haltingly, with a strong American accent, and with the typical gram 
mattcal errors that most learners fall prey to. In each successive unit, 
however, both Danl and the student gain proficiency. 

These videotaped lessons are shown four days per week at three dif= 
ferent times per day. Audiotapes keyed to the lexical and grammatical ele- 
ments of each unit are available to the student for listening In the lan- 
guage laboratory or for copying and later listening at the students' lei 
sure. 

Mastery tests have been prepared and are administered on audiotapes 
in the language laboratory following the completion of every three units. 

To avoid the pitfall of I mpersona 1 I zat ion we have tempered the audio 
and videotaped lessons with four one-half hour sessions with a teaching 
assistant immediately following the T.V. lessons, and a weekly one-hour 
class with the professor. The teaching assistants view the videotape with 
the students and then answer questions, review, reinforce, complement and 
supplement that lesson. The teaching assistants are enrolled in a seminar 
with the professor overseeing the program which entails one meeting per 
week when the needs for preparation of materials and the direction and 
supervision of the TAs are addressed. The professor responsible for the 
program also teaches the Heb 101A and B classes once a week each, getting 
to know the students so that he can respond to them as individuals. This 
session provides personal contact with the teacher in the classroom, there 
by mitigating the possible deleterious effects of overexposure to the hard 
ware and software of the program. Liberal office hours are also provided. 

The major advantages of our T.V. approach are fhe following: 

1 The T.V. format allows our department to offer several sections 

of Hebrew lOlA and lOlB by replaying the tapes at different hours. We thus 
enable more students to enroll In the courses and appeal to a larger student 
population, since at least one section generally fits into the personal 
schedule of even a non- trad 1 1 i ona 1 student (e.g., adult, person working at 
home, or person working In business). 

2 The videotapes further permit us to give maximum exposure to stu- 
dents of an exceptionally gifted teacher. The quality and level of excel- 
lence of each lesson Is Insured. The standard of performance of the pre-_ 
recorded lesson is consistently high and not subject to the daily viscissi- 
tudes of a "live Instructor". 

The introduction of any innovative mode of instruction entails the 
added expense of teacher training, teaching assignments and preparation of 
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materials. At State University of New York at Albany we have met these 
challenges through a new course called Practicum In Hebrew. The teaching 
assistants register for this course for four credits during the semester 
of their teaching. In the weekly seminar, the TAs and the professor re- 
view the language fundamentals, study the language elements in depth and 
prepare teaching strategies and materials for the beginning learners. The 
TAs also provide the director of Hebrew language Instruction with valuable 
feedback regarding the program. These advanced students are privy to reac- 
tions and impressions of fellow students which may not reach the professor 
directly, but are nevertheless helpful in the direction of the program. 
The Practicum students gain language proficiency and pedagogical skills 
while developing materials, "teaching'' the elementary courses, and pro'- 
viding Informal feedback to the professor - all at relatively no monetary 
expense to the department. The expanse fs in contact hours assigned to 
the professor In charge. This assignment may be broken down thus: 

1 hour of instruction per week for lOlA 
1 hour of instruction per week for lOlB 

1 hour of instruction of the TAs in the Practicum for Hebrew. 

At State University of New York at Albany one means of monitoring the 
program is by reading the evaluations that students fill out for each course 
they take. The evaluation instruments request the students' reactions to 
each of the several modes of Instruction In the program including audlo» 
tapes, videotapes, textbooks, TAs, and Professor. These assessments are 
Included In our constant review of the program. 

Some additional areas of work In enhancing the T.V, approaGh to Hebrew 
language instruction at State University of New York at Albany are now con- 
templated, 

1. We are exploring the possibility of self-pacing by the student, 
and variable credit according to the number of units completed, 

2. We are looking into taking the audio and videotape program to groups 
of learners unable to come to the campus. 

3. Through our good working relationship with the Educational Com- 
munication Center we are planning to revise material In the audio and video- 
tapes. 
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modules according to the sequence of the numbers on the covers of the 
modu]es-=even though the numbering was an arbitrary device to simplify 
matters for stock clerks in the textbook warehouse* We now wonder 
whether the extraordinary difficulties involved In writing independent 
modules was Justified by the seemingly negligible benefits. 

One of the most significant discoveries we have made is that the 
students who take our Headstart courses--and they are not, perhaps, repre- 
sentative of the student body el sewhere--f i nd It difficult to adjust to 
a learning environment In which they are in charge. It takes a certain 
amount of time for a student to become accustomed to budgeting his own time 
and making decisions for himself that teachers have made for him In his 
past experience. Some adjust rather quickly and indeed thrive on the 
freedom such a program offers. Most adjust more slowly, and some not 
at all. For many, twelve years in the traditional teacher-oriented mode 
has left an indelible mark. Consequently, certain students make constant 
demands on the instructor's time simply out of insecurity and a need for 
social interaction. 

This, we feel, is the most serious problem facing us in the develop- 
ment of individualized, self-paced language courses: how can we avoid 
depersonalizing language study, or, to put It another way, how can we 
make the learning of social skills a more social process? One answer 
w/ould seem to be greater attention to role-playing exercises and other 
activities which balance self-study with a modicum of one-on-one and 
group interaction. How best to achieve this balance is one of the chal- 
lenges we face in developing future courses at the Defense Language 
Institute, 
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SESSION V 



SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1979 
8:30 - 10:00 



Four panels took place simultaneously , each in a separate room. 

A. Individualized Instruction at Small Institutions 

Moderators Arnold Joseph 

Foreign Language Department 
Denison Uni versi ty 
Granville , Ohio 43023 

Panelists s Clare Gray 

Division of Communications and Fine Arts 
North Florida Junior College 
Madison, Florida 33340 

Carole Dmering Paul 
Department of Modern Languages 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
Bloomington, Illinois 61701 

Catherine Porter 

State University of New vork 

Department of International Communications and Culture 
Cortland, New York 13045 

Clare S. Gray 
Abstract 

Students at North Florida Junior College have little experience with 
foreign language . The individualized program provides flexibility 
and attracts students . Major problems are overcoming students ' 
fear of foreign language^ their inexperience ^ and their tendency to 
procrastinate ^ 



Full Text 

A faculty member of a small, rural community college learns early that 
flexibility and adaptability are perhaps as important as his degrees^ pro- 
fessional training, and experience* Teaching In such a cllege can challenge 
one's ingenuity. It was such a challenge that led to the development of in- 
dividualized foreign language instruction at North Florida Junior College^ 
one of Florida's twenty-eight community colleges. 

Our students, for the most part, come from small=county high schools 
with generally poor foreign language programs. Evan those with some ex- 
perience with Spanish have no real concept of the discipline involved in 
really learning a new language- Very few have had experience with French 
beyond a six-week "enrichment" course In the ninth grade. Whatever the 
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background, our students generally are afraid of foreign language study; they 
think foreign language study Is difficult and therefore Co be avoided; they 
are unaware of university degree requirements; they are culturally limited to 
a large degree by their backgrounds; they have thirty-two hours of required 
courses out of sixty-four hours needed for the A. A, degree, with foreign 
language courses elective. Often the sophomore student "wises up" and be- 
gins a language during his second year, but faces having to take his Inter- 
mediate courses at his senior college. Many alumni return with, "Why didn't 
you make me take my foreign language at NFJC?" These are the problems we 
face in recruiting for our foreign language classes. 

Before we individualized our foreign language programs, one of the 
greatest obstacles In recruiting was the "one shot" class status of elective 
courses. No matter how we scheduled around calculus or British literature, 
there was always some poor student who needed Spanish but had to take chem- 
istry for his major. He vas faced with a freshman language course at his 
un i vers I ty . 

The Individual Izad foreign language courses have in themselves become 
effective recruiters. The publicity given the program piques the interest 
of the new student - and the returning student - as emphasis on the Indi- 
vidual Is part of our basic philosophy. The word passes from student to 
student, and from faculty advisor to student, that a time for foreign lan- 
guage can be arranged to suit the individual -s schedule, that the instruc- 
tor isn't really a witch, that a new language can be learned, that a foreign 
language U. needed for such-and-such a degree, that Florida _U a bilingual 
state, that the universities are offering double majors in such diverse 
fields as business and soc 1 a 1 ^1 f are . When Johnny finds that he can start 
first semester Spanish at the s :me time his girl continues second semester 
French, he can hardly wait to begin. And the beginning freshman is down- 
right impressed with the Student Government president who is reading Voltaire 
as h£ learns the difference between "Je suis" and "vous etes." 

Once a student has registered for a foreign language, however, the in- 
structor has an almost larger problem - retention. This problem stems from 
those of recruiting, but are most closely related to the Idea that foreign 
language study Is difficult and to be avoided, and especially to the fact 
that a great deal of discipline Is involved with learning any new skill. My 
colleagues and I have concluded that this lack of discipline is not neces- 
sarily Inherent In the student, but is due primarily to the fact that few 
of our students have learned a really new skill since the third grade. Too, 
they have developed the habit of "cramming" before a test and have no idea 
that, like mathematics, a new language must be learned step-by-step and day- 
by-day. Some very sad things happen to those who won't accept this. 

In an attempt to avoid the very basic problems, I do everything I can 
to put a student at ease his first few days in his foreign language class 
and to be absolutely sure that he understands exactly what is expected of 
him and what he can expect from his instructor. He Is given a written course 
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Introduction, outlfne, schedules, and ass i gnments . We discuss this material 
in detail and teach the use of the language laboratory equipment. Every 
effort Is made to be sure that the beginning language student understands 
how the program works; how the equipment works; what he is supposed to do, 
and when; and the consequences of falling behind. 

More important, every effort is made to make the individual feel impor- 
tant, and every effort is made to recognize and meet the needs of the Indivi- 
dual, For example, I had a sophomore student in beginning French this year 
whom I had not known and who was very quiet and not inclined to push herself. 
Because she was so quiet, it was several weeks before I realized she had not 
understood exactly how the program worked, Fortunateiy, we were able to 
straighten her out, and her workMn French was excellent* Better still, she 
began to feel at ease with me and to talk; she asked me about our drama/ 
speech program, and ended up starring in our dinner theater production during 
Term II. She is not so retiring now, - and speaks pretty good French J 

On the other hand, a freshman student this term, another "quiet one,-' 
tried to do the course work ''his v^ay" with little or no outside preparation, 
got hopelessly behind, and even with all kinds of help and encouragement, 
failed the course* Too late, he told me that he was working full time and 
taking a full course load. Happily, this student does not blame us for his 
failures. He realized what had happened to him and what ft will take to 
learn French, He Intends to conquer It. 

This is an example of one of the biggest pitfalls to avoid: feeling 
sorry for a student. In an individualized proqram such as ours, in a small 
junior college, it is very easy and necessary to develop excellent relation- 
ships with our students. But those excellent relationships can lead one to 
"feel sorry" for a student with problems and can lead one to let him do less 
than his best or fall behind because of these problems. Failing to insist 
on the day^to=day discipline of new language learning can lead to disaster 
for the student and the Instructor. 

These are a few of the problems of recruiting and retaining students In 
foreign language programs in our small rural community college. Constantly 
looking for fresh solutions to these basic problems, we try to respond effec- 
tively to the changing complexion of each new generation of students and to 
avoid the staleness of the same solutions to recurring problems. 
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CarolB Deering Paul 



AbB tract 

The program at Illinois msleyan links the foreign language require- 
ment with career-^related matez^'^ls in French, German and Spanish. 
Modified use is made of the Dartmouth method. Cmreer-speaific aati- 
viti&s are offered during the third semester. Student assistants 
receive credit for supervising career groups. Some internships in 
community agencies are available, BTrollm.ent in subBequent courses 
has increased , 



Full Text 



At Illinois Wesleyan University, the Foreign Language Department is 
staffed by eight instructors and offers instruction in French , German , and 
Spanish. The Un I vers I ty has an enrollment of approximately I68O students; 
it requires three semesters of a foreign language for the B.A, degree. 

Several years ago the University received a grant from the Eli Lilly 
Foundation whose purpose was to develop a liberal arts professional model 
of undergraduate education. At this time, the Foreign Language Department 
was revising its major requirements for the B,A. degree and seeking new di- 
rections for its basic sequence courses. The Department felt a need to 
make its courses more relevant to the interests of the students while con- 
tinuing to maintain a commitment to humanistic values basic to the study of 
foreign languages. 

Combined with this desire to respond In a more meaningful way to our 
students^ needs, we recognized the fact that in recent years our society has 
become increasingly pluralistic. The growing numbers of native speakers of 
foreign languages in the United States has made our society increasingly bi- 
lingual and bicultural . A census study of the population characteristics of 
Chicago, a city of over three million, indicates that some ninety thousand 
children in this area speak a foreign language in their homes. More than 
ever before, ethnic communities are maintaining their languages and their 
traditions. The growing concern over the education rights of non-English- 
speaking children and the increasing number of multinational firms operating 
In the United States and abroad are but two examples of a period of growing 
cultural and 1 I ngu 1 st i c awa reness In this country. Wh i 1 e many i nst i tut ions 
have addressed themselves to bilingual training for teachers, few have 
dealt with the corresponding and equally Important need for bilingual train- 
ing in other fields. We felt that language study programs needed to shift to 
meet the growing need for relevancy in academic study. 

Working with funds anocated by the Lilly grant, the Department began 
plans for integrating career-related vocabulary, readings, and cultural 



activities in the basic sequence coyrses (101, 102, and 201), It also seemed 
essential that students have a solid background in grammar, reading, and 
other basic skills before adding the specifically career-related materials. 
Another concern was that the students become more proficient In auraNoral 
skills since they would be expected to understand and communicate effectively 
with native speakers of the foreign language they studied. The problem was 
thus not one of choosing between grammar and conversational skills but rather 
one of integrating all of them Into a three semester basic sequence program 
of language instruction. It seemed obvious as well that to allow time for 
career-oriented activities^ we had to change the pace of the first two 
semesters (101 and 102) without neglecting the skills we wanted the students 
to develop. We researched different methods of Intensifying language instruct 
tion and sent out letters asking for information on career-related language 
courses to different universities across the country. 

The most useful method we found In Intensifying our courses was that 
developed by Or. John Rasslas at Dartmouth College and familiarly known as 
the "Dartmouth Method". Films of this method as well as an instruction manual 
are available free of charge from the Exxon Foundation. We now use a modified 
type of Dartmouth method In our classes. The classes are paced much more 
quickly than traditional classes; emphasis Is placed on rapid question and 
answer drills as well as on constant reinforcement of correct grammatical 
structures. The result of this technique has been that It has enabled us to 
finish our basic texts in a shorter period of time. Thus during the third 
semester (201) we have the time to give attention to career-specific activities 
After eK^jsr Iment I ng with different career-related language materials, most of 
the sections have their own specific text as well as supplementary materials. 
We received a number of excellent materials on careers and foreign languages 
from Dr. Toby Tamarkin at Manchester Community College in Manchester, Connecti- 
cut. 

The time allowed for career related materials in 201 language courses 
varies from language to language. In Frenchj students receive career materials 
every Friday throughout the semester; in German^ these activities occur during 
the last eight weeks of the semester, and In Spanlshj during the final eleven 
weeks of 201. The career groups also vary somewhat according to the target 
language. French has four groups: 

K Business French, 

2. Educat lon-^Enr ichment Frenchj 

3. Readings in the Social and Natural Sciences, 

4. Drama. 

German has had three groups this year: 

1 . Bus I ness German , 

2. Scientific German, 

3^ Contemporary newspaper articles and short literary works. 
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Spanish 201 Is divided into four sections: 



1, Business Spanish, 

2. Spanish for Medical Personnel, 

3, Spanish for Social Services, 

4. Drama. 

Each of the 201 language classes is basically organized the same way. 
The classes are divided into career^ ! nterest groups in which activities 
are related to the future professional interests of the students involved. 
There Is not a separate section meeting time designated; the students simply 
move to another classroom or to another section of the same classroom. Each 
201 class has a basic grammar text and a reader accompanied by a tape program 
to strengthen aural-oral skills and grammatical structures. All 201 sections 
see a film on the appljcabllity of foreign languages to careers^ "There is 
a Language in Your Career," (Tamarkln-WI Ikins Associates, 10 Brighton Road, 
West Hartfordj Conn. 10117, publishers). Cultural awareness Is stressed in 
each section; here again we use a series of cultural films developed by 
Tamarkin-Wi Iklns Associates dealing with Instances of cultural misunderstand- 
ings (In France, Spain, and Germany). 

We have tried as much as possible to avoid duplication of work among 
the different language sections. We have a number of supplementary materials 
that are used in common in all languages. These materials include: 

1. transparencies (the overlay Is simply changed according to 
the target language) 

a) parts of the face, body, Internal organs, 

b) business office and equipments 

c) classroom, 

d) general series of activities relating to business, 
medicine^ and teaching; 

2. slide series relating to: 

a) business dealings, 

b) treatment of patients, 

c) social services; 

3. film loops (La Famille Carre serieSi produced by EMC, consists 
of a series of silent film loops, students see the films and 
invent the appropriate dialogue). 

The transparencies, slides, and the film loops are general and can be used by 
the appropriate section In each of the languages. They are used to check 
vocabulary, to develop conversational skills, and to test. 

Since each 201 class is divided into groups of three or four sections, 
there was a potential problem with proper supervision of each group. This 
problem was solved by using student assistants who are either native speak- 
ers, majors, or double majors. These students are in charge of each of the 
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career sections. They rtcpive credit and a grade for their organization and 
handling of their section. Each assistant works closely with the master 
teacher and is carefully observed and monitored by him/her. We have been 
especially fortunate In having a number of double majors (Bus iness-Frenchj 
Bus i ness^German p Soc iology^Span I sh) in charge of the career sections. They 
also assisted in the development of the transparencies, slide packets and In 
gathering forms from hospitals, government and social service agencies, and 
businesses that are used in some of the sections* 

For those students who are especially motivated the Oepartment offers 
volunteer work as well as Internship experiences in different community 
agencies that serve Spanish-speaking people (day care center, hospitals, etc.) 
internship experiences with German business firmsp and month long travel 
seminars to France^ Germany, and Spain* 

Although the career orientation of 201 has meant Increased work on the 
part of both students and faculty alike. It has been extremely rewarding In 
terms of student achievement and motivation. In all languages we have noted 
in the two years that this program has been in effect, an increase in the 
number of students taking 25^, Intermediate Conversation, an elective, as well 
as an increase in the number of majors and double majors in foreign languages. 
The organization of 201 and the use of student assistants make the possi- 
bility of such career-related sections possible even at a small Institution. 
We feel that it is an excellent option in a program of modified individualized 
I ns t rue t ion . 



Catherine Porter 
Abstract 

SUNY^Cortland offers send-individumlized courses as a means to accom- 
modatB the sahedules of faculty and students. These courses emphasize 
the listening^ skill; they require independent work ^ w&ekly assign'^ 
ments and a final examination. Curriaular materials and procedures 
are described. The instructor is responsible for grading, record- 
keeping and office hours. Though attrition is high, the program, 
does permit instruction that demands less faculty time ^ 

Full Text 

The State University College of Cortland, with an undergraduate popula- 
tion of about 5300, has maintained a two^-year language requirement for the 
B,A,, so we have fairly constant enrollments at the lower levels In the 
major languages offered by our staff of ]2i French, Spanish and German. 
Our chief difficulty lies, Increaslnqly , in attracting students to upper- 
1 evel courses , 
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Fewer students come from high school with sufficient preparation 
to plunge right in; fewer are interested in literature; fewer are 
preparing to teach. Rather than perform radical surgery on the cur^ 
riculum, we have tried to improve our enrollments by graftinq on new 
courses^-commerc la 1 language, simultaneous translation, cinemas and com- 
puter language (and we have changed our name-^-to Department of International 
Communications and Culture); but we may have overextended ourselves, be-- 
cause we are increasingly faced with faculty overloads. Four preparations, 
and thirteen or fourteen hours a term, are no longer uncommon pat^ 
terns, whereas three preparations and a twelve-hour load have long bean 
considered the norm. 

Our current experiment with semi - i nd i v I dua 1 i zed instruction in French 
pronunciation and listening comprehension represents an attempt to face up 
to the problem by adding^ this time, carefully programmed courses that 
would require fewer faculty contact hours and thus could reasonably be 
assumed as an overload, while offering the students sound academic work 
In areas previously neglected in our curriculum. A long-overdue renova^ 
tion of our language laboratory made It feasible for the first time to 
design courses in speech production and listening comprehension that 
could be taken on a truly independent basis. We have Introduced four 
one-credit courses In these areas, at the 300 level (just above inter- 
mediate). Each one demands up to six hours a week of Independent work, 
most of It In the laboratory; there are no class meetings, just weekly 
assignments and a final examination that counts heavily toward the final 
grade. Beyond that, each course has been organized somewhat differently. 
As the one in progress this quarter, called "Aural Comprehension of 
Colloquial French", seems to be in some ways the most successful, that 
is the one I shall describe in some detail* 

We use a text called VIent de parattre , by Richard Martlneau 
and Anne-Marie GIrolami, published by the EMC Corporation in 1975. This 
British-made material features twenty dramatized dialogues structured 
around the founding and operation of a fictitious weekly newsmagazine 
In France. Each dialogue is printed in the text, followed by cultural 
notes and vocabulary glosses; each Is also recorded on tape, followed 
by some twO dozen true-false questions for which students have no text. 

Students purchase the textbook plus a blank cassette on which to 
have each week's assignment recorded. In the packet of materials handed 
out at the beginning of the course, blank answer sheets are included, 
along with a copy of the answer key. Students are instructed to work 
through the taped material, at the rate of three dialogues a week, 
checking their answers as they go. After the Vlent de para It re material 
each week, students hear three much shorter dialogues taken from a 



locally-produced adaptation of Maurice Therond's Du Tac au Tac : no texts 
for these are given out, although the more difficult terms~are glossed on 
hando- ts which also serve as answer sheets for the corresponding true- 
false questions^ to be turned In as homework on a fixed schedule. Credit 
is given not In terms of the number of correct answers, although these 
are checked and returned, but simply for turning in the work on time. The 
f inaj^ exam, on tape, will include randomly-selected units from VIent de 
pa rait re, some unfamiliar dialogues from Du Tac au Tac , and one or more 
brief narratives followed by a mu] t i ple-chofce questionnaire. 

Once set up, the course seems to run Itself qufte smoothly, with 
minimal Intervention by the designated Instructor; a few minutes of grading 
and bookkeeping each week, plus office hours for consultations which stu- 
dents haven't seemed to need. So far, so good: students are working more 
or less on schedule, performing with about 80| accuracy on the homework, 
and they report that they are enjoying the work. They claim to be learning 
vocabulary In context and to be picking up Interesting cultural Information 
while perceptibly stretching their listening comprehension abilities. 
Next time around, we wrll include a pre-test, to determine beginning pro- 
ficiency levels; we may also, with the necessary curriculum committee ap- 
provals, offer the course in the future on a fully Individualized basis, with 
no time limits; In this version, the final grade would depend entirely on 
the final exam. 

Attrition has been a problem--not so much within this course (30^) 
as after the previous course, "Aural Comprehension of Standard French*' (303), 
for which we used Paul PImsleur's Pont Sonore , In retrospect, it appears 
that that materlal--at least as we used~lt--was much more demanding, and 
should probably be reserved for students with more preparation. In addition, 
at mid^term students are conscious of Increasing pressures in continning 
courses; some who decided not to go ahead with 30^ explained that they were 
overworked and simply did not need the credit. For whatever reasons, ]k 
students completed 303; 9 were signed up for 30^, 6 actually began the 
work, and 5 remain. So It is clear that we have not yet found a magic 
formula fc^ keeping enrollments up. The courses themselves, however, have 
proved their value: they fill a serious gap In the curriculum, and now 
that they have been set up, tested, and somewhat revised, they will in 
fact allow us to provide a certain amount of cargfully-planned, well= 
monitored instruction at a fraction of the usual faculty time. 
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Bonnie A. Beckett 
^straat 

The intermediate Gerimn course Includes activities that corrbine 
language study with content relating to business trans mations , 
Students invent a firm., its products and location. Assignments 
are prepared in writing, then serve as the basis for discussion 
in German . 

Full Text 

The following convarsat lonal topics have been used successfu 1 1 y in 
German 201, Intermediate German, at Illinois Wesleyan University* Germs 
201 IS the third and final semester of the required basic sequence !n 
foreign languages, usually taught In the Spring semester of a 4-1-4 
academic calendar* The topics listed below were designed for a small 
group of students majoring in Business as part of tKtodepartmental com- 
mitment to the incorporation of FLASK (Foreign Language as Ancillary 
Skill) career units at the 201 level. These topics presuppose completio 
or near-completion of a basic first^year college grammar text In German* 
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For the second small group session, students are asked to invent 
a firm, list a dozen products which it sellSs choose a iQcation and 
founding date for its office, and decide upon the owner's name* This 
and ail additional conversational topics are prepared first In writing. 
Such assignments are collected at the beginning of the conversational 
period as an admission ticket indicating readiness to participate in 
the discussion. Students display a surprising amount of creativity 
and initiative In their Initial choice of firm and In following their 
business through the simplified transactions listed below, 

1) Taking inventory and placing an order for new stock 

2) Transferring funds to pay for the order Item through 
a checking or post office account 

3) Clarifying an error in the account at the bank 
k) Making a sale to a customer 

5) Formulating a customer complaint about one of the 
products and handling a diplomatic response 

6) Advertising the products on radio or television^ In 
magazines or newspapers 

7) Conducting a business luncheon conversation to close 
a business deal 

8) Mailing a product at the post office 

9) Interviewing prospective Job applicants 

10) Discussing with the secretary the day*s work to be 
done, stressing the formality o* office relationships 
In Germany 

11) Writing and verbalizing a Lebenslauf for the owner and 
the history of the firm 

Students take turns patronizing one another*s firms, making suggestions 
for Improvements In the transactions acted out by others* 

To achieve maximum results with these conversational topics, assign- 
ments should be challenging, but not too frustrating. The student's 
enthusiasm and creativity should be encouraged, but will lead to struc- 
tural and idiomatic problems in using the languge If not guided carefully. 
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Students need assistance in learning car:er-spec i f I c vocabulary and in 
locating dialogues to serve as models for their conversat ions. Hand- 
outs or texts such as Franz Baumchen's Par Kaufmann or HMde W. Watson's and 
S. McGuinn's German In the Qfflce/Deutsch im Buro offers sources for 
such supplemental materials. The presence of a Duden's B 1 1 dworterbuch 
on reserve in the library proved both interesting and reassuri ng"~to 
the students when listing their products. If each student prepares 
a ditto with his/her firm name and list of products, all Involved learn 
new vocabulary and feel more confident when participating in conversa- 
tions Involving sales, complaints, etc. 



Guessl&r Normand 
Abstract 

Students in French Conv&rsation and Composition represant 
widely varying levels of ability and expari&nce. The pro- 
gram at the UnivBrsity of Toledo accommodates dlffBrBnt 
iBmrning rates. Students are required to reach a spBcified 
level of achievement. Conversation practice is scheduled for 
3 times each week, and includes work in small groups. The 
course is self-paced; students must cowpletB a minimum number 
of credits bBfore advancing to the next level. Tests are criterion- 
re ferenced , and are keyed to performance ohjectivBs. Out^of^class 
and in^class activities are describBd; same choice of activiti&s 
is permitted. 

Full Text 

At the University of Toledo students enrolled In conversation and 
composition have varied backgrounds In French^ with some completing the 
second quarter intermediate level at the University; whereas others place 
directly into third year French by virtue of their scores on the HLA 
placement tests. Of these two groups^ some students seem rnpre audio* 
lingually oriented, having greater facility in listening comprehension 
and speaking than the other skills; other students are grammar'-orlented , 
and are better able to read and write. There are some students who are 
weak in all areas. Such diversity In background', as well as in levels of 
competency, has resulted In problems that are not easily remedied in the 
traditional loek-step method of Instruction. For example, conversations 
have tended to be one-'Sided, with only the same few students participating 
during a given class period* 

A possible remedy for such situations Is to ensure that all students 
participate and, more importantly, are given an opportunity to develop 
all skill areas, but especially oral proficiency since this is the major 
focus of the course. Accordingly, I devised a program allowing for 
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various learning rates, while at the same time maintaining high standards 
by requiring students to reach a specified minimum level of achievement. 
Rather than resorting to evaluative criteria usually highly subjective 
and frequently unclear to the student, 1 formulated performance objec- 
tives, each of which indicated l) the skills emphasized, 2) what the 
student had to do, 3) the conditions under which it was to be done, 
and the degree of mastery required. 

The students prepare these objectives using a basic conversation 
text ( I'art de la Conversation by Yvonne Lenard and Ralph Hester, Harper 
and RovT^ 1967), a reference grammar and workbook ( L ' essent ial de la 
grammaire frangaise , 2eme edition, and Travaux_Pra c i ques , 2eme edition 
by LeoTi Hoffman, Scribners, 1973), as well as special practice tapes 
available in the language lab. 

Class meets three times per week for fifty minutes per period,^ i 
meet with the students as a group for a portion of each period, during 
which time we have conversation practice and grammar or cultural dis- 
cussions. The remainder of the period is devoted to small group practice/ 
discussion and evaluation. When a student needs help he works individually 
with the teacher or some other person in a tutorial manner. The student 
is allowed to proceed through curriculum materials at his own pace, 
testing only when he feels prepared. However, a minimum number of 
lessons have to be completed in order to proceed to the next level. For 
example, three lessons or sixteen objectives are required per quarter. 

As for the assessment of student achievement, all tests are criterion- 
referenced (based on 100 points with each objective evaluated separately). 
For example, a student evaluated on objective one has to answer correctly, 
and with acceptable pronunciation and fluency, nine out of ten questions. 
Should he perform below the minimum acceptable level, he then works with 
the material again, returning for a second evaluation. He can not pro- 
ceed to the next lesson until the objectives of the previous lesson 
have been satisfactorily completed. 

The use of such objectives offers a significant advantage over tf>^. 
traditional approach in that it changes what is generally a teacher- 
centered classroom to a student-centered one. Moreover, it allows for 
emphasis on certain skills while not neg'^octing others. in this case 
considerable emphasis has been placed on the oral skills in keeping 
with the nature of the course itself. For example, out of six objec- 
tives in each lesson, four emphasize listening comprehension and/or 
speaking. This amounts to 2i objectives out of 2k for each course. in ^ 
preparing the objectives students engage in a number of activities both in 
the classroom and outside of class. They are as follows: 
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Out^of^Class Activities 



Ora 1 quest lons/Conversat Ion , 

Students go to the languagi lab and practice answering 
questions recorded on tape and based on assigned reading ma- 
terial. They are expected to record their answers and pre^ 
pare for classroom discussion from the same material. 

Pattern Dr i 1 1 s. 

Students go to the language lab where they practice various 
types of pattern drill exarcIseSi and record their responses 
which are monitored by the Instructor* 

Dial agues . 

Students practice dialogues that are recorded on tape as 
well as written in their texts. They are expected to record 
their version alone or with a partner and prepare to "act out" 
the dialogue In the classrooms as well as answer questions on It. 

Group Activity. 

Students have the option of devising an activitys such as 
a skit or Interview of someone In French, which Is videotaped 
and viewed by the class. 



Large Group Discussion. 

The class discusses assigned reading material and current 
events. This generally takes the form of questions or comments 
by the Instructor who tries to create an informal atmosphere and 
stimulate interaction among students. 

Small Group Discussion. 

In groups of two or morej students discuss current events, 
material found in the teKtbook, or information provided by the 

instructor* An example of the latter would be an assignment to 
obtain certain Information from a partner, then report to the class* 

One^to^'Qne Activity* 

Students discuss current events or assigned reading material 
Individually with the teacher or another student* 

Group Activl ty* 

After oral discussion of assigned reading material, students 
are required to group according to their own choice and prepare 
an activity, such as a skit, which Is videotaped and viewed in 
class. With asilstance from the instructor as needed, they write 
the script themselves, rehearse and prepare for videotaping* Since 
the major objective here Is to develop proficiency through simulatl( 
students have the option of re-^taping their presentations until 
they are sat isf led. 



Classroom Activities 
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Unlike traditional conversation classes which aH ^tud^^US do 
not activaly participate al! the time. In the jndlviduan . ??d format 
each itudent must perform. Sufficient allowance is made for free con^ 
versation through group discjsc^*ons as well as Individual discussiono 
with the Instructort Moreover, while allowances ars fiiBde for individual 
differences In aptitude and learn ing^rate, students Nive to nomplet^i a 
minimum number of objectives which assures a certain ciuantity of viOvk, and 
they have to perform at a specified level v;hich assures mastery or 
mater la 1 , 

In order to facMitata the afaove^ I find tMb following 4>specially 
useful I 

1, large and small group activities 

2, controlled as well as uncontrolled activitlef 
3» optional activities based an students interests 

videotaped skits written and directed by the 
students themselves . 



Abs tract 

Individuallzmd instruction in mlermntary Spanish is offmred 
at the University of California at Davis ^ Thm program in-- 
eludes required conversation Bessions keyed to the textual 
materials . Sample topics are listed. Mastery of the textual 
materiMls is required before the student may complete the 
parallel conversBtion exercises. Oral testing procedures 
and smmple topics are described. Aural^oral work is graded 
imwedlately and reviewed for errors- 

Full Text 

The developing of good speaking skills has bean of primary importance 
in the UCD I nd tvldual Ized Spanish Program since It was Introduced four 
years ago. Various approaches have been experimented with, the best of 
which were incorporated into a major division of the individualized pro^ 
gram which took place last summer. 

Stated briefly, aural-oral skills in the UCD program are developed 

by: 

1. requiring all beginnm^ students to attend six conversation 
classes during their first two weeks in the program. 
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2. requl r 1 ng al 1 students to participate fn a half hour con = 
versation session for every lesson of the textbook, 

3* Including a heavily vvelghted oral part In every exam 
the student takes , and 

giving the student immediate feedback upon completion 
of each of the above, 

Cc" versatf on classes for beginning students 

Before attending each of the six conversation classes, the beginning 
student is required to prepare for It by listening to the appropriate 
lesson tapes In the lenguage lab and also to some pronunciation tapes 
developed at UCD, Each class begins by reviewing the pronunciation exer- 
cises to ■'^ake sure that the beginning student Is developing good pro*- 
nunciation habits. There are usually 4 to 8 students in each conversation 
class. After checking pronunc I a t i on , various affective/interactive 
activities are carried out to check mastery of the cognitive material 
presented in the given lesson. The conversation classes last 20-30 
minutes so that during a given hour one Instructor can conduct two or 
three conversation classes, 

Conversat I on ses s Ion 

In the Manual de Espanol lAT, 2 AT or 3AT , the course syllabus, the 
student Is told to sign up for a conversation session upon completing 
each lesson. He is told to prepare for ^ach conversation session by 
selecting one of three suggested ton:c5 . t the end of each lesson, and 
be ready to participate, as directed, in his conversation group. Sample 
topics are: 

Spanish lAT 

1. Read the LECTURA CULTURAL K LA ESPANA ANTIGUA, p, 82 of 
your textbook. Then go to the Language Lab and llgten to 
and view the culture presentation LA ESPANA ROMANA. This 
slide/tape unit focuses on the occupation of Spain by the 
Romans, In your conversation session you will be expec 
ted to ask and answer questions about the contributions 
of the Romans to the S^nlsh culture, 

2. Ask an instructor In the AT Center for a copy of the ba- 
sic reader, Cara a Cara , and read the selection titled 
CARTAS A D0NA"A>1ELlAr pp* 9-12. In your conversation ses- 
sion be prepared to tell what advice you would give two 

of the persons writing Amelia, Be sure to first explain 
what problem these two Individuals have* 



span I sh 



2AT 



1. Vaya al laboratoria y vea la Presentacion Cultural: MESO= 
AHERICA (a slide presentation about pre-Columbian Indian 
cultures). Preparese para conversar con otros estudian- 
tes a Instructores sobre cualquler (any) aspecto de la 
combinacion Lecture/snde Presentation, Recuerde que es- 
ta es una conversaclon. Aprenda el vocabulario necasario 
para expresar sus Ideas y presentelas de una manera in- 
formal (informally), usando el preterito y el imperfecto 
lo mas poslble. 

2. Prepare Ud, una presentacion cultural sobre LOS MAYAS. 
Para alio use el articulo que aparecio en el National Geo- 
graphic , Vol. 148, NO 6p December, 1975. (Los 1 nstructo- 
res en 62 Olson tienen algunas diapositlvas (slides) de 
este articulo, por si Ud, desea usarlas.) 



Spanish 3AT 

1. Ud. es el profesor. Dirija una conversaclon de 5"8 minutos 
sobre cualqular (any) tema que requlera el uso del futuro. 
Ud. mismo al i ja (select) el topico y mantenga una conversa- 
cion activa con los de su grupo. 

2. Se interesa Ud. en algun paTs hispano an particular? Pre-^^^ 
pare un Informe (report) para su grupo de conversacipn e^- 
plicando la sltuaclon actual y la del futuro da algun pais 

h I spano , 

More often than not these conversation sessions are carried out on a 
one to one, one to two, one to three teacher/student ratio. The con- 
versatSons are conducted entirely In Spanish and the students are graded^ 
□n a basis of unacceptable, good, very good or excellent. The conversation 
topics are carefully designed to get the student to use the specific struc- 
tures and vocabulary presented in each lesson. Students always participate 
In conversation sessions after they have taken and passed the lesson 
test, with ^ grade of B- or better. To receive a "blen, muy bien o 
excelente" a student must demonstrate that his aural -oral command parallel s 
his written mastery of the language. When a conversation Is judged un- 
acceptable the student is told in very specific terms what he did wrong 
and how he should prepare before attending another conversation session. 
All conversations Judged unacceptable must be repeated. 
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Oral Testing 



Every lesson tests Including the comprehens ivis midcourse amd fiinal 
exams, have a speiaking part that usyally accounts for 20-2,51 of the pos- 
sible points on th# exam. While the students are taking their exams 
during a testing hour, the Instructor goes arourid and gives each studen^t 
his conversation toDic, The students are told that they wHl have g-IO 
minutes to organize thefr thoughts before the instructor begins doing 
the conversation with each studenit, Sonis sample oral test eonversst for? 
topics are: 

Span I sh ] AT - Ora 1 

!• our AT instructor about his/her favorite brother, 

_ar or cousin. Find out as much as you can about 
relatives where he lives, works^ looks llktg etc* 

2. Imagine that you are nov/ 22 years old. Vou have suc= 
cessfully completed your university trainlrjg and have 
just started working on the job you always wanted. 
Tell us about your Job. What do you do? How? Where? 
Wl th whom? etc . 

Spanish 2AT - Oral 

K Imagine yourself a reporter for the Cal Aggie. Your 
current assignment Is to Interview (entrevi star) UCD 
faculty members to fii^d out how they spend the surn-" 
mer. Interview your AT instructor and find ouit as 
much as possible about what he/she did during the 
summer ^ where he/she spent it, with whomp what he/ 
she dld^ etc. 

2. Picture Lucy advising Charfle Brown - "PSYCHIATRIST IS IN" 

a) Use 5 verbos dlstfntos para expl icar lo que Lucy 
aconseja a CarHtos, 

b) Use ottros 6 verbos dlstintos para eKpresar los manda^ 
tos Que le da Ud. a sue hermano(a) o mejor amlgo(a), 

Spanish 3AT - Oral 

K Supongamos que esta mahana Ud. se Vevanto con ganas de 
hacer algo muy especlai par^ su mejor amigaCa). Cuales 
son algunss cosas que Ud, harfa por el (o el la)? Que 
podrig Ud, hacer para sys padres? 
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2. olgale a su instructor lo que mas le ha gustado del pro- 
grami de Espanol Individual izado. Tambien comente acer- 
ea d© lo que menos la ha gustado de este progrania. 

The speaking part of the text lasts no more than three minutes with 
each studeint. 

Grading aural -oral work 

Immediately upon completion of the oral part of an exam, the con- 
versation session or a conversation class for beginning students, students 
are aiven specific feedback regarding thesr aural-oral skills. On oral 
tests, as soon as the students finish speaking, they are graded on a 
scale'o'^ 0-5 in each of the following areas: grammatical accuracy, 
pronunciation. fluencY. self-correction and communication. The instructor 
then tells the student how many points he will receive in each category 
and why. Students found to be particularly weak in any area are advised 
to seek help during consultation sessions or are referred to specific^ 
supplementary learning materials, such as use of UCD produced pronunci- 
ation tapes, videotapss, presentat icns of grammar, etc. 

In the conversation sessions, as in the conversation classes for 
beginning students, the same type of feedback is given the student re- 
garding grammatical accuracy, pronunciation, fluency, self-correction, 
and communication. Since letter grades are not assigned to the conver- 
sation sessions, the only crucial distinction that the instructor has 
to make is between an unacceptable conversation and an eKCe lent con- 
versation. The former because It must be repeated and the latter because 
it may affect the student's final course grade. Should a student average 
out between two grades, a or 3+/A-, he will receive the highest 

of the two grades if he has an "excelente" on one of his conversations. 
Otherwise, he Is given the lower grade. 
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SESSION V, CONTINUED 



C. A Roimdtable Discussion for Administrators of Individualized Program 

Moderator: John W. Shumaker 

Col lege of Humanities and Finm Arts 
State University of New York at Albany 
Albany^ New York 12322 

Panelists : Sue Huseman 

Foreign Language Department 
Illinois Wesleyan Uni versi ty 
Bloamington, Illinois 61701 

Martha M- PeresmlBnyi 
DBpartmMnt of Romance Languages 
The Ohio State University 
ColurrhuSf Ohio 43210 

E * Ca rri s an Wa 1 te rs 
College of Humanities 
The Ohio State University 
Colunhus ^ Ohio 43210 

Abstract 

An informal discussion covered prohlmim and issues specific to 
individualized instruction including the following^ the status 
of individualized staff versus other faculty; additional paper work 
and adndnlstrative duties; planning. The costs of individualized 
instruction at The Ohio State University are described. To make 
these costs comparable tn those of classroom instruction , the 
student-^instructor ratio is adjusted^ 

Full Text 

Djicussion during this session was informal ^ and the panelists 
chose not to submit papers for Inclusion in this publication. The fol-- 
lowing summary presents the major Issues that amerged. 

The admi n I s trat r on of individualized Instruction is a broad topic* 
The fundamental reason for currieular Innovations whether In individualized 
instruction or In other areaSj is to improve the quality of instruction. 
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Ind-.vidual ized instruction in French at Illinois Wesleyan is parallel 
to the programs in Spanish and German (see contents), and emphasizes 
the relevance of foreign language study to career interests and goals. 
Enrollment In the individualized courses has Increased; the number of 
foreign language majors has doubled. Foreign language study has at- 
tracted many students who are neither working towiird a language major 
nor filling a requirement, but who realize that ' nowing a foreign 
language may be valuable In a variety of fields jnd careers. 

Because It Is less familiar than the classroom approach, individual- 
ized instruction may give rise to a variety of problems. The more sig- 
nificant ones are indicated below: 

'"'The person In charge of the Individualized program may be seen 
as different from his or her colleagues, and may find that his/her 
stature is In some way diminished. It Is of crucial importance to es- 
tablish tapport with the senior faculty In the department, and to make 
sure that the entire department is kept Informed of the goals and progress 
of the individualized section(s). 

^Individual Ized instruction Involves a great deal more paper work 
than the classroom approach. The materials are more voluminous than 
conventional texts, and must be well organized and easily retrieved. 
Records concerning students' progress and attendance are also more ex- 
tensive, and require a particularly systematic approach to filing. 

^Individual Ized instruction requires extensive and detailed planning 
in several areas: curriculum; record-keeping; administration; use of 
space and facilities. The support of the department is essential to 
the operation of a successful Individualized program. 

Individu alized Instruction: Budgetary Implications . The Ohio State 
University's program of individualized instruction is unique in at least 
one respect: it has had substantial support, over a prolonged period ot 
time, from a source external to the university, namely. The National En- 
dowment for the Humanities. The Endowment awarded the Collec. sf Humanities 
a major grant to develop and implement the programs. The gp-t specifies 
that the administrative duties and the costs associated with the language 
programs are to be assumed by the departments as the external funds are 
expended. In order to assume responsibility for operating the programs, 
certain budgetary matters must be resolved As this transition is 
taking place, administrators must ensure that the cost of individual .zed 
instruction not exceed the cost of classroom instruction. 

Below are several costs and issues peculiar to individualized in- 
struction that do not apply to the classroom. 
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Personnel 



1. Revision of materials: When tha text is changed or a new 
edition is published^ the individualized materials must also be re- 
vised, 

2. Record-keeping: It may be necessary to hire non- instruct lonal 
staff to keep records and majntain the files* 

3. Staff Training: A special orientation session may be re- 
quired for instructors new to individualized instruction* 

ne^T tme Costs 

1, Space: Remodeling and/or adapting may be necessary, 

2* Equipment: Items not usually required In the classroom in~ 
elude audio equipment; file cabinets; two or more instructor's desks; 
study carrels; partitions to divide areas for testing, listening to 
tapes. Instruction use. 

Cont i nu I ng Costs 

1, Maintaining equipment 

2, Replacing equipment 
3* Telephone 

Paper; copying 
Support Services 

Maintaining tape decks in Instructional space produces some dupli- 
cation of facilities between the Individualized centers and the Listening 
Center* Cooperation among administrators is essential In order to provide 
the proper equipment ^ yet avoid redundancy^ 

Staff Ing 

In order for individualized Instruction to be cost effective^ the 
College of Humanities has adjusted the staffing ratio* The ratio of stu- 
dents to Instructor is higher in the i nd ivl dua 1 i led program than in the 
classroom* 

Subs Idy 

At The Ohio State University, subsidy Is based not on the number of 
students enrolled, but on the number of credit hours projected as of the 
]kth instructional day. Since students do not drop or add hours until 
the 7th week of the quarterj no subsidy is lost because of those students 
who proceed at a slower pace. 



A wide network of liaisons is necessary to make individualized 
instruction possible in an institutional setting which is based on 
assumptions that support the lock-step approach. This network is 
constantly being developed and expanded, in an effort to improve basic 
language instruction and provide students with broader learning option 
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SESSIOH V, CONTINUED 



D. Training TBMchers for IndividL'alized Instruction 

Moderator: Edward Allen 

College of Educ&tion 

The Ohio State Vnivprsity 

Col un^us f Ohio 43210 

Panelists ^ Gerard Ervin 

Coordinator of Undergraduate: Forcicrn Language Instruation 
College of Humanities 
The Ohio State U-iiversi ty 
Colun^us f Ohio 43210 

T-, Bruce Fryer 

Department of Foreign Langi^ages and literature 
University of ^outh Carolina 
ColuTrbia f South Carolina ^^^08 

Dale L. Lange 
College of Education 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis , Minnesota 55455 



Abstract 

An informal disL^ussion included topics relating to training and 
to the qualifications and charmcteriBtics of instructional personnel 
A brief description was offered of the role of Teaching Associates 
(TAs) and the training they receive at The Ohio State University . 
Gerard Ervin summarized the TAs' observatianB of the program^ 
Opinions and attitudes vary ^ some TAs preferrin^: tha individualized 
approach, others the classroom^ Br^co yryer stressed the importance 
of competence f confidence and caring^ D^le Lange outlined the 
qualifications of a Program Leader, &.n:: the major issues a training 
program should address ^ 

Full Text 

Diicusiion during this sess-Dn was Informal, and the panelists chose 
not to submit papers for inclus^cn in this publication* The following 
summary provides an account of ir.^ principal Issues the group explored. 



Training : All Teaching Associates (TAs) at The Ohio State University 
take a methods course, offered in their respective dapartments. There 
is at present no methods course designed specifically for teaching in 
the individualized program. Many (but not all) TAs in the indlviduanzed 
prograni have taught in the classroom. Experience In the classroom should 
ideally be required of TAs in the individualized sections. It vm% 
recomnended that TAs have a "shock'' component, I ,e, , French TAs take 
Arabic, etc^ 

Role of the TA : TAs in the individualized sections have more 
paper work to'wmplete. Some TAs see their role as one of processing 
students, making sure that they move from one activity to the next In 
the prescribed manner; others focus more on suggesting learning strategies, 

TAs' reactions to the OSU programs ^ In the Spring, TAs in the 
Indi vrdual ized prog rams" met with Professor Gerard L. Ervfn, Coordinator 
of Foreign Language instruction. Professor Ervin asked the TAs for 
their reactions to the program; while there was no clear consensusp 
the following observations emerged- 

- Individualized instruction develops the reading skills more 
than the other ski lis. 

- As it now operates, the cost per credit hour earned Is higher^ 
for individualized instruction than it Is for classroom. Individualized 
Instruction requires more time on the part of instructional and adminis- 
trative personnel. 

- Strengths of the program: Accommodates different types of stu- 
dents; is self-paced* more personal help is available than in the class- 
room; ' learn I ng is more thorough; there is more contact with the culture, 

- Weaknesses: It is not always possible to devote sufficient time 
to each student. 

- Motivation Is a problem. Students who wait until the end of the 
quarter to do their work put themselves and other students at a disad- 
vantage. Students in the individualized courses must be aware of the 
responsibility as well as the freedom that the program permits. 

- Students' reactions: Some prefer the structure and deadlines 
of the classroom; others prefer the flexibility of the individualized 
program. Some find student-teacher interaction better in the classroom; 
some in individualized Instruction. 

- Several of the programs now require minimum attendance and achieve- 
ment during the quarter. These requirements seem to ensure at least some 
effort and progress on the part of students who tend to procrastinate. 
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Professor Fryer suggested three qualities, outlined by Leon 
Lessinger, that are particularly valuable in an individualized programs 
competeneej confidence^ and caring* 



Competence : 



1. Knowledge of the language and of all the curricular ma* 
terials; 

2. Knowledge of the program's objectlvei and organlEation of the 
learning activities; 

3* Knowledge of and experience in the culture; 

4, Knowledge of varying techniques for developing the four skills; 

5, Knowledge of how students acquire a second language, and the 
ability to help them learn from their errors^ 

Conf i dence : 



1. Having positive feelings about interaction with students; 

2. Being assured of a secure, supportive professional environment; 
3# Sharing with colleagues and students a commitment to the program. 

Caring^ 

1, Concern for the student as a person; 

2, Concern for substantive learning and effective administration; 
3* Concern for the affective factors of learning; 

4. Helping the student to feel secure, creative and respected. 

If the coordinator of the individual Ized program is to be successful, 
he/she will emphasize these characteristics In his/her co-workarSp and 
strive to see that these qualities can develop* 



Professor Lange offered observations on the choice of personnel, 
and on how to develop and implement a training program for instructors 
In an individualized French currlculumt 

Program Leader: 



This person should be a tenured faculty member with a sincere wish 
to be Involved in the program. His/her promotion should be related to 
operation of the program and appropriate research. Responsibilities 
would Include* 



J* Preparing TAs and working with them throughout the year; 

2. Program development and revision; 

3. Accountability for the fiscal and pedagogical aspects of the 
program; 

4. Program evaluation and research. 



Training Programs 



The training program should Include the following areas: 

1, The prinelpUi of languags laarning/language aequiiition; 

2. Individualization as a concept; 

3, Curriculum design; 

4. Materials development; 

5. Evaluation; 

6, Error analysis; 

7* Personal interaction In the individualized setting; 

8, Recordkeeping In the Individual fled program. 

Implementat ion i 

1. Select TAi or instructori in their flrit year, and assign 
them to teacn In the Individualized program beginning in their second 
or third year* 

2. Provide the following eKperlencasi 

a* Group Instruction^ including lecturei discussion, demon 
itratlon, micro-teaching; 

b. Observation of classroom and Individualized instruction 

c. Apprenticeship with an experienced instructor; 

d. A weekly seminarp taken for credit, to address problems 
relating to dealing with students and working with 
materials* Evaluation should also be part of this 
seminar * 
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SESSION VI 

CLOSING REMARKS 

SATURDAY, MAY 12, 1979 
10:30 



Leon J, Twarog 



This has been a most stimulating experience for all of us, and we 
are very pleased that so many of you could come* As you knowj we plan 
to publish the Proceed ings In the fall of this year, and will send frae 
copies to each of the participants. We also plan to send to you a sum- 
mary of the Final Report to the National Endowment for the Humanities in 
January or February of 1980, Let me assure you that we are most recaps 
tivs to your views and comments, because we must all work together if 
Individualized instruction in foreign languages is to come to full frul^ 
t ion* 

At this conference v^e have had an opportunity to learn about a var- 
iety of programs, and about different successful models and modes of 
instruction ranging from sel f^ instruct ional to those which differ Just 
slightly from the traditional classroom approach^ Many other programs 
exist throughout the Country, but no one can yet say with certainty how 
many there are or where they are located. In most inftances individual 
Ized instruction programs are developed by enthusiastic Individuals who 
then find that they are victims of their own exuberance and innovative 
instincts. Juit as with the supposed boon In language laboratories, 
those who want to use an individual lied program of instruction must 
create their own materials, monitor the programs, and do evarthing else 
over and above a normal teaching load. Eventually even though the spirit 
is willing, the flash is not* and some of these programs are bound to 



fall. It is clear that some form of communication with others 



n thl s 



field will be vital If we are all to learn irom each other effectively* 
The answer may be a newsletter. We would be pleased to help with this 
In any way wa can. We shall solicit your views on what each of you 
thinks should be done via a post"Conference questionnaire* 

Many of you have raised some very practical questions about the fate 
of individualized instruction when It no longer has external funding and 
must Justify its existence on the same basis as other language programs* 
As George Bonham remarked at the first meeting of our Advisory Council on 
Individual lied Initruction in Foreign Languages, In addition to enthuii- 
asm, for a program to survive in the academic Jungle it must meet the 
followtng three criteria^ 1) It must be cost effective; 2) It must at^ 
tract a new clientele; 3) students must really learn. 
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Most deans are most concerned with item J, cost effectiveness, no 
matter how it is calculated. This Is a very tricky item because what is 
cost effective for one language, let us say Arabic where costs have been 
high traditionally, may not be the case for Spanish where classes have 
generally been large, and where It would be difficult to come up with 
competitive costs, I am not saying that it cannot be done, but only 
that It requires more effort, snd more creative thinking to make the 
proper comparisons. 

Programs that cannot attract a new clientele, but which simply teach 
the same number of students by a new and iTiore exciting method but at a 
higher cost, are also bound to be cut out of the budget. This is pre- 
cisely what happened at our University with an Indlvualized approach to 
the Elementary Mathematics sequence whicH every student has to take. On 
the other hand, even a relatively smaU increase in Spanish enrollments, 
if these enrollments came from another segment of the University or from 
•;,ytside the University, could be viewed as cost effective in much the same 
way as courses in Arabic. 

Indeed it may very well turn out that individualized instruction In 
foreign languages is generally most cost effective at the intermediate and 
advanced levels, at the fourth, fifth, and sixth quarter or semester levels 
where enrollments are generally much smaller. The MLA Task Force on the 
Less Commonly Taught Languages which I chaired has recommended that for 
some ^0 languages there ought to be programs of individualized instruction 
through the sixth quarter or semester. 

The third point raised by George Bonham requires little elucidation. 
If students do not learn, no program can survive in academia. 

We do have some evidence that programs in individualized instruction 
can be cost effective, that we are attracting a new clientele, and that 
students really do learn languagas by this method. Much more testing 
and evaluation need to be done before definitive answerscan be given, 
but I believe that we can be mildly optimistic at this time. 

For the immediate future I foresee at least three developments stem- 
m\m from this conference: 1) another conference, probably in the fall of 
1980- 2) workshopi or training sessions, probably during the summer months, 
to begin in I98O or 1981-, 3) an Information newsletter to maintain cummuni- 
catlon. In the weeks ahead we should all give this some thought. Please 
respond to the brief questionnaires that will be sent to each of you, so 
that we may be guided appropriately. 

In the course of this conference we have been speaking of Individual- 
ized Instruction in foreign languages from a relatively narrow perspective 
and have been concerned with the very pragmatic questions of enrollments 
and costs We should also think of individualized Instruction in foreign 
languages in more philosophical terms, and to view it as an attempt to 
change our societal environment, that is, to change society s view of the 
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vilue of foreign languages, so that when the next Presidential Commission 
on Foreign Language and International Studies is appointeds there will be 
a much more poiitlve view of what we all do. 

I would like to close by quoting from a brief paper by S.N, Saha 
which appeared in the ETS Intarnatlonal Newsletter for December of 1978, 
and which speaks to the role of individualized instruetion, 

*'No educational system, much more, the learning society, can afford 
to neglect individualization of instruction. This is the goal which all 
teachers and educationists must seek^ as this leads to the humanizing 
of the educational atmosphere, relegating to the background its dehuman- 
ized and impersonal experiences. Individualization Is the release of 
potential in each individual learner^ potential which is useful both to 
the learner and to the society in which he lives. The teacher should 
try to see that, if the pre-defined level of mastery is not achieved by 
the student^ further instruction, perhapSj in a more functional form^ may 
be provided and the training may be re-evaluated. The old conviction 
that only a few can succeed and go far and most students will not ade- 
quately learn should be challenged and the new conviction that most stu- 
dents can learn fairly well^ given the effective and affective climate 
in school > offers great promise for an increased understanding of the 
learning process.'' 

"We should look ahead to the creation of a learning society wherein 
there should always be a stress on product-criterion, that Is, how much 
children actually learn. The biggest single variable In the teaching- 
learning process is a learner himself and it Is the task of Instruction, 
that is to say of the teacher, to find ways and means which enable the 
students to learn. It should not be forgotten that each and every fail- 
ure Is a personal tragedy for the Individual and every effort should be 
made to see that this tragedy Is averted* The learning society should 
ensure greater success among students and generate among them a new 
spirit of achievement motivation, positive awarness and excitement, cre- 
ative thinking, interpersonal sensitivity, self-esteem and self-actuali- 
zation." 

Let us hope that we can all realize the goals that S,N, Saha has 
descr f bed . 

Once again, thank you for Joining us In this common venture. 
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